


GEORGE PARK BRINGS YOU SEED OF RARE AND UNUSUAL FASHION FLOWERS 


THIS YEAR HAVE A GARDEN 

OF RARE AND UNUSUAL FLOWERS... 
THAT YOU CAN GROW YOURSELF 
FROM PARK SEEDS 


INCE 1868, The Geo. W. Park Seed Company has been offering seeds of flowers 
hard to find elsewhere . . . many exclusive with Park. In addition to the rare 
items, of course, are all the old time favorites, and the new ones too. All these 

are shown in Park’s Flower Book, used by thousands of good gardeners to help 
them grow the finest flowers. Park’s Flower Book also contains other features 
found nowhere else: full cultural directions, pronouncing index, germination table 
and black and white and color photographs of many of the 3,000 varieties described. 
If you want your garden to be a conversation piece and a show place. . . even 
though you may have only a small 
patch of ground ... be sure to get 
your copy of Park’s FREE FLOW- 

ER BOOK for 1960. 

On this page, we want to tell 
you about some of the new and 
exciting Fashion Flowers that you 
can get from Park this year. You 
can grow them all easily from 
seed .. . for instance: 


Park’s Free Flower Book makes it easy to 
successfully grow blooms that will be 
the talk of your neighborhood. 


BLUE LACE Petunia 
Fl Hybrid Grondifiora, A Park Introduction. 


Beautiful three inch, wide throated flowers are 
light blue and starry shaped, heavily netted in 
locy effect with deep violet bive. A perfect 
background companion for the ‘‘Red Satin," 
petunia complimenting its color . . . overlook- 
ing its height. A Park introduction. 100°, true, 
with hybrid vigor and producing plenty of flowers. 


THE SECRET to sure-fire success with seed ger- 
mination is to be found in a simple, inexpensive 
Park ‘‘Sure-Fire’’ Seed Starter Kit described in 
Park's Flower Book. We've used this method and 
these materials for years and con assure you of 
success with even the finest, most difficult seed. 


Ww 


4m PARK’S CHRISTMAS CANDLE BEGONIA (above) 

ww ACHIMENE “Magic Violet’ An Epic Making All Double Fibrous Begonia 

(Below) Here is the first all double fibrous begonia from seed . . . and 
Here is a rare everblooming relative of the African it is a honey. Fluffy balls of deep rose against emerald green 
Violet and the Gloxinion with a wider range of waxy leaves, form a dwarf rounded plant and give this new 
color and more prolific than either. A choice win- Begonia universal appeal. Blooms constantly all year. Excep- 
dow plont al! year, fine summer shady bedder. The A tionally fine for pot plant. Good for summer beds and borders 
bulbs are tiny, but tery productive. We're sure you in difficult shady areas. An F1 hybrid that is true, uniform, 
will love it! Mixed colors, and separate varieties. i vigorous and floriferous. 50%, full double; 25% semi-double 
flowers, 25%, single. 


WEE WILLIE 

New Annual Sweet William for edging in red. Blooms quickly, 
Ultra Dwarf, Colorful all summer, Easy to Grow. Like frosting 
on a cake, ribbon on a package, W illie gives a finishing 
touch to the border never before po: A distinct, new strain 
which begins to bloom when 2” hig in full bloom 7-8 weeks 
after sowing at a height of 4” with a 4” spread. Sow early 
where you wont it to grow, no thinning required. What could be 
easier? Sow a finishing touch te your finest border with Wee 
Willie, outstanding new fashion flower. That is Blue Mirror 
onnval delphinium Chinensis in the background. 


The Park Free Flower Book is a valuable document and comes to you 

SEND FOR YOUR FREE FLOWER BOOK free only because we know you will want some of the flower seeds it 
lists. Be sure to get your request in right away and get ready for 

YOU WILL VALUE IT HIGHLY Spring. A postcard will bring you a copy. Write for Free Flower Book to: 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. Greenwood 34, S&S. C. 





The Christmas Gift 


that DOUBLES 


Gardening Pleasures! 


In all your life, what Christmas present did you like 
best? Remember how thrilled and excited you were, how 
you couldn’t wait to get it out and use it? That’s how you 
can thrill the gardeners on your Christmas shopping list 
this year— Mother, Dad, Aunt, Uncle, friends, even includ- 

ing the one “who has everything.” 


The Sudbury Soil Test Kit helps any amateur 


| fe 


w 2’, gardener become an expert all in one season! 
- Also shows even the most experienced garden- 
~ ers how to have better luck with everything 

ys they grow. It’s as fascinating to a gardener as 

a chemistry set to a teen-ager—but no know- 

ledge of chemistry is needed. 


They'll Appreciate and Use It for Years to Come 


With a Soil Test Kit their flowers will be larger, more colorful, 
: : more fragrant and perfect in form than ever before—a gorgeous out- 
Horticultural Kit door display and armfuls for bouquets. They'll grow bigger, more 


The ideal outfit for keeping garden and delicious, vitamin-rich vegetables—the kind everyone likes to brag 
unds at their best. This handsome kit 


fr rugged steel chest with carrying handle | about. Their lawns will be a rich, velvety green all season long, their 
will give a lifetime of service. Simple,easy. gardens and grounds the pride and envy of the neighborhood. For 
to-follow directions; charts show needs of ’ ° ° . 

225 different flowers, , vegetables, fruits, etc. house plants too. They'll use their Soil Test Kits year after year, and 
sixes tosh ond lime (pH). Has fourtnes thank you again and again for your wise selection. 

as much testing qulcions as the Popular 


Garden Kit, more and larger equipment. 
Weighs only 9% lbs. Owners say 


a 
oie oot hor eopgeneere Easy As Reading a Thermometer 
other garden tools put foarte. ih , \ 


Big vales...caly $35.08 TAKES THE GUESSWORK OUT OF GARDENING 


Popular Garden Kit eo : wi Oe A Sudbury Soil Test Kit tells in 10 minutes what’s wrong with 
Handsome case with jewel-like fava ' the soil and how to correct it. These simple tests keep gardeners 
lucite cover makes it a delight to L_— from using the wrong fertilizer—they show just which plant foods 
behold, a thrill to use (pictured at are needed and how much. Even the first tests will be accurate, 
4 own. & Gumpeens ak sacs ase reliable. Your friends will win prizes in flower shows. Those with 
_ tests as Horticultural Kit above. We P " special hobbies like Roses, Gladiolus, Iris, Chrysanthemums— 
ew Has sufficient solutions to make ¢= : > = _% (see — even African Violets—will surpass all previous triumphs. 
ms tions, Charts list needs of 125 dif. | on ae 
ers ions. a ist needs 0 1i- sal seal - 5 
m, ferent flowers, vegetables, fruits, ra ; 
le etc. Makes better gardeners. You SEND NO MONEY 


can give years and years of s. Order your Sudbury Soil Test Kits today C.O.D. 
dening pleasure for only $6.98. plus pone or send check or M.O. and we will 


e postage. Money-Back Guarantee. 
Super deLuxe Kit 


For those to whom you wish to 
ive the best! Just as simple to use. 
ased in handsome streamline 
welded steel chest with piano- 
pinge e lid and luggage-type carry- 
andle—lasts a lifetime. Has 12 
kes as much carting solutions. 
= in test tube rack, more an 
dion eumeens, help! > This happy scene occurs in thousands 


= tc: Weighs only 13 tbs. re) r Cc 5 . ; 5 a m re) is of homes every Christmas. 
es, etc elg. only 
Only $29.95. Sudbury Laboratory, Box 35R, Sudbury, Mass. i 


Better enim Orders Mailed Same Day Received Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits marked below: 


Use Order Blank coupon at right, right away! When the Horticultural Kits @ $15.95 


Sudbury Soil Test Kits arrive, you’ll be so pleased you’ll P 1 rden Ki ) 6.98 

Guarantee want to order more. Enclose check or M.O. and save enter Gs — Os 
Inside each Kit is thefamous Sud- $1.22 to $3.55 or more in postal charges. Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 
bury Better Garden Guarantee— 


= assurance of your friends’ We'll Gift Wrap and Mail FREE! SSS Sr kn 
gardening pleasure and success. We Guarantee Delivery before Christmas 


If you wish, just send a list of names and addresses to 1 AIO cide aiieidanheliictineaGeaiatabeintaptantalaans senile adidaaiaanchidep tamale 


Steed. Mets Heniae whom you want us to send Sudbury Soil Test Kits. We’ll ' 
ou i N eries : gift- “wrap and mail postpaid direct to them enclosing a St. or R.D. wocecceccscccsceccocesccocoeccesoccoecoescesese sence seceescoscescoeses- ceccosecoces 
it ues gift card bearing your name. All orders received up to Dec. peer D 
The Christmas Shopping Peak 18 will be delivered before Christmas. 
‘or is just ahead. Wire today for City Zone........ State 
10: er coat ke you SUDBU RY LABORATORY Attached is list of names and addresses to whom please send { 





Sudbury Kits direct with Christmas Card bearing my name. 
Box 35R, Sudbury, Mass. pO Sabet ast etaten chara 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF SOIL TEST KITS—OVER 12 MILLION NOW IN = 
Flower & Garden Magazine December, 1959 





THE COVER—The variegated holly 
in an arranzement photographed by 
Kari Berggrav carries a resounding holi- 
day greeting. See article by expert Am- 
brose Brownell on “Hints for Growing 
Happy Hollies,” page 22. 
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THE GARDENER’S HOLIDAY 


11 : Keep Your Gift Plant Happy—<Katherine B. Walker 

12 : Possumhaw, a Deciduous Holly for the Midwest—R. R. Thomasson 

20 : A Patriarch Christmas Cactus—Eunice E. Bearce 

21 : Rosemary, Herb of Christmas—Robert C. Baur 

22 : Hints for Growing Happy Hollies—Ambrose Brownell 

25 : Two Ways to Make Poinsettias Bloom Again 
25 : I Take Cuttings to Get New Plants—Marion Black Williams 
26 : I Rejuvenate the Old Plant—Emily Seaber Parcher 
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Flower Arrangement of the Month: Golden Gingko Wreath— 
Mrs. James C. Raleigh 
In House and Greenhouse: Mutation—Nature’s Sport—Elvin McDonald 
Garden Club Talk—Peggie Schulz 
Beginning Gardener: A Second Look at Your Christmas Tree—Olga R. Tiemann 
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Gardening With Books 
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FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America is published monthly by Mid-America Pub- 
lishing Corp., 543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. Second class postage paid at Kansas City, Mo., 
and at additional mailing offices. Subscription rates: $3 per year in United States. Subscriptions to 
U. S. possessions, Canada and other foreign countries not accepted. Copyright 1959 by Mid-America 
Publishing Corp. Printed in U. S. A. Care will be taken in handling unsolicited manuscripts and 
photographs, but FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine will not be responsible in case of loss. All such 
material should be accompanied by return postage. 

In changing subscription address, please allow eight weeks advance notice, and send both old 
and new addresses. 
iw Send form 3579 to: Mid-America Publishing Corp., 543 Westport Rd., Kansas 

ity 11, Mo. 
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Get bushels from few plants! | 


ALL-HYBRID | EXOTICA 


VEGETABLE _ || Cyclopedia of Indoor Plants 
GARDEN 7600 illustrations- 1146 pages 


Grow bigger, better vegetables 
(n your all-hybrid garden. From 
the nation’s leading hybridizers | 2nd, enlarged edition just published; the 


come new hybrid tomatoes, on- Id’ letely illustrated ref 
ions, cucumbers, squash, water- Ne ee 
melon, sweet corn, peppers, egg: book on house plants, by A. B. Graf. 
plan oe and asparagus For ready plant identification, with key to 
with hybrid vigor, disease reste- their care. Printed on enameled paper, 16 


brids, flowers, fruits, field seeds, color pages, quarto, bound in buckram. 
in new catalog. a beautiful gift — $25.00 


International Arrangement ere nee ROEHRS COMPANY Rutherford, N. J. 


Dear Editor: FARMER SEED nuxstey 


Flower & Garden is received here from 48 NE. 17th, Foribault, Minn. 
friends in Virginia, and goes the rounds. 
We read it from cover to cover. 

Of special interest to me is Flower Ar- 
rangement of the Month. A few months 


* 7 * 
ago I admired the one of an all green America 4 Leadin 


arrangement by Mrs. Louis H. Amer, and 


when the time came for the Sheffield Burpee 
Horticultural Show in July there was a 
class for just such an arrangement. I de- eed 
cided to base my entry on Mrs. Amer’s. 4 tia Ny . 
Instead of palm heart or dracaena leaves TALO oot Ta ay 
I gathered from my garden tall spiky iris 

. c 2 . 


leaves: and for contrast a few small dark 


green leaves of dwarf broom with winged 
seed capsules. These I fixed on a pinholder 
in a low glass dish, and in it I placed three 


sempervivums, surrounding them with dark beiais : ai 
green, white spotted leaves of pulmonaria. faery sagernenycnne erggeny 
Over the rim I put pale green hosta leaves. satsha tine aatinetalinedaiiadiinanen 
All of this I stood on the left half of a and vegetables with greater fidel- 
natural wood slab. ity than ever before, with many 
more pictures in natural color. 


When gardeners see this hand- 
some book it will take many more 
than the 3,000,000 copies of former 
editions to supply the demand. 
Reserve yours today! 


Most Popular Garden 
Book Ever Published 


SPECIAL 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


A Whole Gardenful of Gorgeous 


New and Better Flowers New Flower Sensations 
Again there’s bi f 
I decided my effort did not bear any SAVE *%1.00! eee ae eee eas 


s ; ° FloradaleFarmswherenewflowersare 
resemblance to the original, and was filled 7 Kinds—All Easy to Grow created! Led bythe SupremeF; Hybrid 
with gloom, but on the morning of the Burpee’s Climax Giant Hybrid Marigolds Amaz- Snapdragons with flowers so double 
show I placed my tribute as unobtrusively ing newcreations making marigolds the most favored and closely set they completely hide 


e ' i . ° 
as possible. That afternoon when the show ee re ee es oe ies | the stems, there are more Hybrid Zin- 


was opened and I came near the stand Curlilocks Extra Early Asters Strikingnewstyle nias, Hybrid Marigolds, Petunias, 
— yen my Se ea : found winning —- at — - this Asters, Phlox. And all your favorites. 
the covete c oO a secon rize. old-time favorite. rge, iu ostrich plume towers . 

This ap es ae caeamaan —— on longerect stems. Richnewcolors, mixed. Pkt.25¢ New Hybrid Vegetables 
ever entered, and so far I have been lucky. Burpee Giant Gloriosa Daisies A new family of Burpee Hybrids make this catalog in- 


flowers! Spectacular daisies up to 7 in. across, in i i i 
I shall probably meet my Waterloo, but splendrous yellow, mahogany and gold. Pkt. 25¢ dispensable for gardeners. Like Big 


should like to thank you for my inspira- Burpee Crown Jewels Petunias_ Clearer and ans — produce bigger 
tion on this occasion. brighter colors, entirely distinct. Spicy fragrance. yie s, better qua ity, are so delicious 
ihe ia Have hybrid vigor, bloom more, and longer. Pkt. 25¢ you'll never again do without them. 
Sh Hi i Og a Magic Carpet Double Portulaca Pert little double Don’t Delay — Write Today ! 
ejjieid, Englan roses”’ in clear radiant colors, on creeping plants To wait may be too late; be sure you 
4 to 6 in. tall. Revel in hot sunny spots. Pkt. 25c¢ get the first edition. It’s a pleasure to 
Burpee Giant Ruffled Snapdragons Rugged read — your reliable guide to a better 
plants, sturdier spikes, bigger flowers, handsomely garden. Send couponor letter today. 
Hem. Journal Address ruffled, most popular. Gorgeous colors. Pkt. 25c = an ap ap en anon G&S om an Ge oe ee 
Rienp Wiien: Burpee Hybrid Giant Zinnias Graceful, fluffy, nh ATLEE BURPEE CO.,304 Burpee Building 


Sa nd H loveliest ever created, most popularzinniasofall {Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. | 
Thank you for reviewing our Hemero- time! Glorious hues, manynewcolors. Send Burpee’s colorful new 1960 Seed 


callis Journal Yearbook Edition (October, Immense, over 5 in. across. Pkt. = I and Bulb Catalog, FREE and postpaid. j 
page 50) but I would like to make it clear All 7 Packets of Seeds []Sen4 Greatest Seed Offer ever made by Burpee, » 
that orders and remittance should be ad- $200 Ail 7 Packets, $2.00 value for $1.00. Enclosed is $1.00 

dressed to me rather than to Editor Laura 200 Value for only —7 ‘adie dace 


Gayer. It will save much correspondence Greatest Seed Offer Ever Made 


for us. ’ s by Burpee 
Mrs. Clive M. Hindman, Secretary ORDER TODAY 


American Hemerocallis Society USE 
404 Weigle Avenue COUPON 


: ; wT SNe ais sii ink iis ik” ks lhe 
Sebring, Florida 
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COLORFUL HOUSE PLANTS 


for Christmas Gifts 
BROMELIADS 


p (Living Vase Plants) 
Aechmea fasciata 
(green—white) 
A. Mexicana 
(whitish berries) 
A. Foster's Favorite 
(polished mahogany) 
A. Maginali 
(maroon -applegreen) 
Billbergia Fantasa 
(cream spotting— 
see photo) 
Neoregelia Hybrid 
(Painted Fingernail) 
NOT SHIPPED after Dec. 5 for Xmas Gifts 
Properly Potted - Free Instructions 
1 for 4.45 ppd. 3 for9.45 ppd. 6 for 16.45 ppd. 
1960 color catalog 25c (84 pages) 
(Orchids and Houseplants—Bromeliads in color) 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 
P. O. Box 537 FGD Boynton Beach, Florida 


TUBEROSES 


Our new Italian-grown Double strain 
is far superior to the domestic Tube- 
rose. Delightfully fragrant, summer- 
flowering bulbs which produce tall 
30-inch spikes of waxy white blooms. 
Reserve your bulbs NOW for delivery 
at proper a time in April and 
May. $2.00 for 6: $3.50 per doz.; 
$6.00 per 25; $18.00 per 100. Pod. 
Single Mexican — Graceful single 
white strain. $3.00 per doz.; $18.00 
per 100. 

New 1960, 68 page, full color 
Catalog of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
free with every order. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. ,5 


Dept. FG, 92 Chambers St. N.Y.C. 7, N.Y. 


TUS aL aa ete alate 
LOTT ae 7, AED, 
68 pages of gorgeous natural 
color ae of era varieties! 25¢ 
America’s finest book M your best source of 
GUARANTEED by the by the" Wvitde of Missourt 
Packed with money-saving offers & advice. 


yn ee ARS 


TODAY! fit GX-129 arcoxie, Missouri 


oe Lanteonpe Design at Home 


* Easy to follow method 

© Garden design, horticulture, 
drafting, mapping, field work 

¢ 45 illustrated lessons 

© FREE business cards, monthly 
letter, consultation service 


© 43rd year 
nel by Nat'l inake Study Council (Charter Member) 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Dept. 9129 4040 42nd Street Des Moines 10, lowa 


SEND 25¢ 
FOR taeda 
COLOR OREGON'S FINEST ROSES 


An i NURSERIES 


PEL re} 
ESS eS Bat) Pratt) 


ROSE 
CATALOG 


FABULOUS GIFT IDEA! 
“Gardeners Monthly Guide and Log” 


A book for the home gardener 
Excellent to Give, $ 2 


Fine to Have © postpaid 


JO MEYER-3 LADUE LANE~ CLAYTON 24, MO. 
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Laying the Way 
For Winter Blooms 


Ir 1s time to 

begin bringing 

the pots of bulbs 

planted in Octo- 

ber out of stor- 

age and starting 
states 


them pare ave: of Mid-America 
duction. The 5 


pots should be Reber! H. Rucker 
filled to “over- University 
growing’’ with of Oklahoma 
feeder roots. On being brought into a 
warm place with lots of light, the 
bulbs produce foliage and flowers 
quickly. Actual time is ten days or less. 
The soil should be thoroughly soaked 
with water. A feeding with liquid ma- 
nure will improve quality, particularly 
substance, of the blooms. A few pots 
brought in each week can provide 
flowers until they appear in the gar- 
den in the early spring. Bulbs can be 
planted in the garden after blooming, 
and there is good chance of getting 
outdoor blooms another year. 
Amaryllis may be planted in pots 
now. The bulbs are planted in a pot 
only about twice the diameter of the 
bulb in rich garden soil. Plant the 
bulb with the upper one-half exposed, 
water well and put into the storage 
area where the other bulbs were kept. 


southwestern 


Winterizing 

Get the garden ready for the cold 
of January. Winter really hits this 
area in all its fury during January. 
Mulches of strawy manure, prairie 
hay or other materials should be put 
over the perennials and hardy an- 
nuals. Even permanent plantings of 
shrubs need this protection. Make sure 
the plants are watered well before 
the mulch is applied and be careful 
not to pack the mulch around the 
growing points. Water through the 


All 
Around 


Mid-America 


mulch as that helps keep it in place. 
Avoid mulch that tends to pack and 
exclude air. A good precaution is to 
spray the mulch lightly with water 
when a heavy freeze is predicted. 

December is a perfect time to clean, 
oil, sharpen and repair all the garden 
tools and equipment. Check over the 
supply of insecticides, fertilizers and 
other materials; make order lists and 
in general get ready for gardening 
when the weather opens up. Order 
seed catalogs and books for refer- 
ence work during the cold days of 
January. Garden furniture and orna- 
ments should all be checked, repaired 
and winterized or stored. 

Do not overlook the importance of 
water in December. A great deal more 
damage occurs from a dry freeze than 
a wet one. If the surface of soil or 
mulch is wet it will freeze quickly, 
thereby insulating the portion below. 


Shopping Ideas 


For garden-minded friends, why 
not give gift certificates for roses to 
be shipped at the proper season for 
planting, which in our area is early 
to mid-February. Even bulbs can be 
given for planting by January Ist. 
They will bloom late but are effective 
and in our area bulbs can usually still 
be planted until January 1. The cold 
that breaks their rest period comes 
during January-February. 

Begin taking cuttings for plants next 
spring. If you use hotbeds and cold 


Banish Mealy Bugs 


If you have never been bothered with 
mealy bugs on your plants you are 
indeed lucky! My African virlet plant 
became badly infested and I didn’t want 
to discard it so I tried this trick and 
it worked. I wrapped a toothpick in 
cotton and saturated it with nail polish 
remover; swabbed the infected parts 
and then let the swab of cotton with 
the remover lie right in the pot. After 
several treatments the bugs no longer 
appeared.—Mrs. E. A. Stowell 
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frame structures, check the ventila- 
tion carefully and avoid excess water- 
ing. Check newly set trees for bracing, 
excessive settling of the soil and water- 
ing. Avoid unnecessary traffic on lawns 
as severe damage can result. 


Thoughts on How 
New Flowers Appear 


PLANT breed- 
ing has always 
been a fascinat- 
ing part of gar- 
dening. With 


For the 
some flowers, 


western and 


amateur garden- 
ers have contrib- 
uted much to 


high plains states 
of Mid-America 


by 


Leonard A. Yager 


development of Montana State College 


new varieties. 

This is true especially of daylilies, 
gladiolus and irises. These are some of 
the easier flowers to hybridize. New 
generations of these plants bloom in 
a relatively short time. They are also 
normally propagated vegetatively, so 
once a new variety is selected, it is 
not difficult to increase it. 

Other garden flowers are more dif- 
ficult to handle for a variety of rea- 
sons. Some require several growing 
seasons before the new plants reach 
blooming size—this is true of lilies, 
peonies and many drnamental woody 
plants. Some groups have very tiny 
or unusually formed flowers making 
hybridizing difficult. Difficulties may 
be met because of certain conditions 
such as sterility, the need for special 
conditions, and the like. Professional 
plant breeders often use special fa- 
cilities, like greenhouses with lighting, 
temperature and humidity controls to 
ensure a high percentage of success- 
ful crosses. This kind of equipment is 
too costly for the average amateur 
gardener. 

Special techniques may be required 
for certain assignments, so the breed- 
ing becomes the job of a professional. 

Breeding new varieties of annual 
flowers presents difficulties since these 
are raised from seed each year. It may 
be simple to make the first actual 
crosses or combinations. The work 
comes in deciding the crossing pro- 
cedure in the next generation and the 
ultimate establishment of the desir- 
able lines that are in process of devel- 
opment. Thorough knowledge of 
plant breeding and genetics is re- 
quired for the person who tries to 
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improve annual flowers. After two 
desirable varieties are crossed, the 


plants in the first generation may | 
either be self-pollinated or crossed | 


back to one or both of the parents. 
Thereafter, individual plants are stud- 
ied and the most promising ones are 
selected and self-pollinated for several 
generations until the desired charac- 
teristics become stable. Individual 
plants are caged so that bees and 
other insects do not pollinate the flow- 
ers with outside pollen. If the flower 
crop dealt with is normally self- 
pollinated it will likely set seed with- 
out insect pollination. If it requires 
insects for pollination, insects may be 
brought into the cage. 

Only one in several thousand seed- 
lings may be worth increasing. It is 
necessary to test thousands of seedlings 
to bring results. After a promising 
seedling is found it must undergo thor- 
ough testing before it is released to 
the public. Many flowers are grown in 
the All-America testing programs. 
Many promising selections fall by the 
wayside as a result of this screening. 
The best ones are given awards and 
the winners are announced to the 
public. 

Development of a new variety of 
flower is thus a long time process. 
It may take five to 15 or more years 
from the time the original cross was 
made until one of the selections from 
this cross is chosen, increased and in- 
troduced to the public. When the All 
America winners are announced in 
January you can be sure that each 
of them comes from such a time- 
consuming breeding program. 


Right and Wrong 
Ways with Mulch 


SNOw may 
come and go 
here during the 
month, but ex- 
cept for the far 
north it seldom 
stays through the 
entire month. 
Consequently, it 
cannot be de- 
pended upon to 
protect gardens, trees and shrubs. 
Mulching with tree leaves or covering 
hay always is necessary in our area. 
This protective mulch may not be 
necessary until December, especially 

(Please turn page }) 


For the 
northern states 
of Mid-America 


y 
Robert A. Phillips 
University 
of Minnesota 








Having 
trouble with 
house plants? 


THROW OUT 
the old dirt 


RE-POT with 
nitra-grow 


o 
Nitra-Grow é potting soils are 
complete ... you add no fertilizer... 
an ideal growing medium for house 
plants, vines, violets, and flowers. 


Ask for NITRA-GROW 
by name at dime 
stores, garden 
centers and 
supermarkets ... 

in All-Purpose 

or African Violet 
formula. 


nitra-grow 


Send $1 for 2 Ib. introductory package to: 
The Nitragin Co., inc. 
3207 W. Custer Ave. « Milwaukee 9, Wisc. 
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FLOWER 


FREE ‘i00 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 
copy of the new Park Flower Book for 1960. 


This catalog lists & 
describes over 3000 
varieties of flower 
seed and plants— 


Also seed of house 
and window plants. 
Book gives cultural 
directions, pro- 
nouncing index, 
germination tables, 
lots of helpful 
information. 


Send a postcard 
today for your 
FREE FLOWER 
BOOK 
GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD 27, S. C. 


Ge BEGONIAS 


Herrold’s Pedigreed 
AMERICAN GROWN 


TUBERS 
eI SEEDS PLANTS 
: Whig America’s Most Complete Line 


CATALOGUE 10c oe P.O. BOX 29-HF 


HARROLD’S “"oxccon 


Why Be Content With Once Bloomers? 
YOU NEED THE COLORFUL NEW 


TWO-SEASON i Ri ‘, 


Bloom heavily in the spring and then 
again in the summer, fall or winter, 
depending on the variety. I have the 
world’s only large collection of these 
double-duty Iris, including over 100 
varieties in every color of the rainbow. 


YOU NEED MY EXCITING NEW 
IRIS COLOR GUIDEBOOK 
With Many Helpful Features: 


. Exclusive full-color photos of 22 va- 
rieties of reblooming Iris, including 
6 kinds of Summer Bloomers, 9 of 
Autumn Bloomers and 7 of Winter 
Bloomers. World's only color plates 
of reblooming Iris! 

. Also see first showing of natural-color 
photos of world’s first spooned Iris, 
SPOONED PREMIERE; the very first 
lacy horned Iris, HORNED LACE; 
and the one everyone has been wait- 
ing for, the first pink horned Iris, 
PINK UNICORN. 

. Just imagine: 800 varieties, nearly 100 
color plates, 20 types and races. 

. Helpful Guides to the selection of va- 
rieties by color, season of bloom and 
height. Complete alphabetical index. 


=== Don’t Delay—Mail COUPON Today '*= 


RAINBOW Hybridizing GARDENS 
Dept. FM-12, Placerville, Calif. 


I enclose 25¢ (coin or stamps) for gorgeous 1960 
IRIS COLOR GUIDEBOOK, as soon as ready, and 
also free Certificate good for expensive new Iris with 
my first order for Iris, 


Print Name 


St. or RFD 
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if a mild autumn extends through No- 
vember, or if a snowstorm blankets 
the garden before mulches can be 
applied. Then the gardener must wait 
for the melting of the snow and bare 
ground again before putting on the 
blanket of leaves or hay. It is better 
to wait until winter is here before 
covering beds. Covering plants too 
early when the weather continues mild 
can be harmful. 

Snow too can be damaging to some 
plants. Heavy snow on boughs of 
shrubs, trees and evergreens can cause 
breakage or permanent bending. Snow 
may be exciting and beautiful, but it 
also can be devastating. Branches 
holding heavy deposits should be re- 
lieved of their burdens after the snow 
fall is over. This should be done care- 
fully to avoid breaking branches. Ever- 
green boughs are especially brittle in 
winter. Brush snow off carefully with 
the aid of a broom, or sweep it off by 
hand. Never shake the plant vigor- 
ously. 

Ordinarily snow deposited on the 
low spreading evergreens such as the 
Andorra, Savin and Pfitzer junipers 
is not damaging; in fact it is desirable 
because of the winter protection pro- 
vided. Actually, plants can be buried 
without harm. It is only when snow 
is packed down on top of these plants 
as when shoveled off a walk or drive- 
way that it is damaging. The light, 
fluffy character of snow is lost and it 
becomes an icy packing that is harm- 
ful when covering low evergreens. 

There still is time to give evergreens 
winter-long protection by placing un- 
der them a six-inch layer of marsh 
hay. This soil protection is desirable 
to prevent deep penetration of exces- 
sive cold. 

The trunks of young thin-barked 
trees such as sugar and Norway 
maples, basswood, mountain ash and 
apples should be protected from ex- 
tremes of temperatures, sun and mice 
some time in December. Local nur- 
series sell a spiral tree wrap which is 
especially made for protecting tree 
trunks. The wrapping starts at the 
bottom and goes upward (overlapping 
to cover the bark to the first branches, 
where it is tied with a strong string. 
This wrapping must be removed in 
spring. 

Some nurserymen object to use of 
Christmas electric lights on newly 
planted evergreens because there 
might be injury to the needles espe- 
cially if mild weather prevails during 


the holiday season. Lights on estab- 
lished trees have not proven harmful 

Home skating rinks are becoming 
more popular, especially where there 
are children. Many parents hesitate 
to make a skating rink because they 
believe it will kill the grass. However, 
the ice will not do permanent harm 
if the rink can be built where the 
water from melting ice can quickly 
drain away. This is especially impor- 
tant to prevent extreme damage to 
the grass roots. Grass where the rink 
was located should be fertilized as 
soon as possible in spring and should 
be re-seeded to replace plants that 
were injured or killed. 


Limits and Care of 


Broadleaf Evergreens 


Now that No- 
vember winds 
have shaken the 
last leaves from 
most of our trees 
and shrubbery, 
the broad-leaved 
evergreens get 
the spotlight. 
These attractive 
plants, with their 
broad foliage, as contrasted with the 
slender needles of pines, spruces and 
junipers, play an important part in 
bridging the long winter season from 
fall color to spring blossoms. 

Southern magnolia and the Ameri- 
can holly are attractive as iawn speci- 
mens or in other places where more 
height is needed than can be furnished 
by Japanese hollies, Mahonias or ever- 
green Euonymus varieties. Colorful 
fruits of hollies and pyracanthas now 
take the place of flowers. 

Home owners’ clamor for more 
broad-leaved evergreens has stimu- 
lated introduction of numerous plants 
from the South. Some of these such as 
Euonymus japonica, wax-leaf privets, 
Chinese and English Hollies, cherry 
laurel and Photinia serrulata, have in 
almost all plantings failed to make the 
grade. Other comparatively new intro- 
ductions of Japanese hollies, various 
euonymus and Burford holly, which 
formerly were not considered very 
hardy here, have done pretty well 
where planted with east or north ex- 
posures, and given proper attention. 
We still do not have assurance that 
all these plants will be able to with- 
stand the weather occurring in this 
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For the 

heart of 

Mid-America 

by 

Stanley R. McLane 
landscape Supervisor 
Country Club District 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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area. Many broadleafs which may 
barely survive here in Kansas City, 
do well about 200 miles south of here; 
and they succumb sooner if planted 
200 miles to the north. 

Our normal winters include long 
intervals of bright sun during January 
and February, with days of cold dry- 
ing winds and little snow protection. 
Injury may result from sudden tem- 
perature changes from November to 
April, or by rapid alternate freezing 
and thawing just as plants begin to 
grow during February or March. A 
sudden November freeze following 
mild growing weather often injures 
broad-leaved evergreens more than 
a 15-degree-below-zero temperature 
later in the winter. Leaves of plants 
exposed to sun while the ground is 
frozen will sunscald if the water intake 
by the roots is insufficient to offset 
the loss by transpiration. If this con- 
dition continues, the leaves will be- 
come dry and tip growth will be 
killed. 

Established plants with well devel- 
oped root systems will stand adverse 
conditions much better than young 
immature plants. 

Most broadleafs should be planted 
with east and north exposure where 
they will have protection from the 
winter sun. A winter mulch of three- 
or four-inch deep sawdust, peat moss, 
leaf mold or other suitable material 
placed over the roots, combined with 
occasional thorough watering will 
help prevent winter injury. 

Most broadleafs are remarkably 
free from insect pests and diseases, 
and little spraying is necessary. The 
holly leaf miner and the euonymus 
scale require control. DDT at three 
pounds of 50% wettable powder per 
100 gallons of water applied when the 
first flies begin to emerge (about May 
10 in this area) will control this pest. 

Euonymus scale over-winters as ma- 
ture females. The pest sucks the sap 
from the leaves and stems and, if not 
controlled, will kill euonymus plants. 
The adult female is pear-shaped, 
grayish-brown and from 1/10 to 1/16 
of an inch long. The adult male is 
white, very narrow and about 1/20 
inch long. The young emerge, usually 
in about mid-May, from eggs laid un- 
der the female scales. A second brood 
appears at mid-June and a third in 
late September. A spray of miscible 
oil, one part in 15 parts water, after 
freezing weather is over and before 

(Please turn page §) 
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Fragrant 
Snowball 


VIBURNUM 
Caricephalum 


Wayside’s catalog offers so much! 


What ‘Webster's Unabridged”’ is to dictionaries 
Wayside’s Catalog is to gardening! This new, 256 
page Spring Catalog is the most complete, the most 
comprehensive, the most colorful treasury of modern 
horticulture ever published. It is unequaled for the 
range and quality of its selections . . . unequaled for 
its wealth of gardening ideas and information . . . un- 
equaled for its 1800 ““Pedigreed’’ plants, new shrubs, 
stunning roses, exotic lilies, rare bulbs and flowering 
trees. You simply cannot find as many fine subjects in 
any other catalog! You can be sure that every Wayside 
subject is grown under constant supervision, tested by 
experts and packed with the greatest of care. When 
you receive a Wayside shipment, you get more than 
lants . . . you get pure gardening pleasure from the 
rst day of planting and S years to come. 


219MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 
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COMPOST FERTILIZER 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer, 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from waste, 
leaves, garbage, etc. (reduces garbage without 
odor) . . . Activates, conditions, and sweetens 
soils . . . many other uses, Organie, Bacterial, 
Odorless. In stores, $1.39 to $39.95. By mail, 
1400-1Ib, size, No. 7, $2.95. Big, economy 2-ton 
size, $7.95. Plastic compost cover only $1 extra. 
ALL PREPAID. 


FLOWER 


FREE ‘v0 





Bridgeton 55, Indiana 










New VIBURNUM, Carlcephalum 
A modern and very fragrant version of the 
ever-popular Snowball. Winner of highest 
honors at famous Royal Horticultural 
Show in London. Large, 6” clusters of 
fragrant white flowers bloom lavishly on 
graceful 6 ft. plants. The foliage of this 
handsome shrub is brilliant in the fall 
SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 
To get your copy of the most complete 
garden catalog ever compiled, please en- 
close $1.00 with your request to cover 
postage and handling costs of this heavy 
256 page garden book. This is more than a 
catalog. It’s a handy refer- 
ence guide, full of belp- 
ful cultural directions, to 
be kept in your library 
for constant reference. 


Gardens 


Rose Growers 









P 2D Oregon ROSES 


Write for FREE Color Catalog 
of Famous P«D Introductions 
including latest GOLD MEDAL 

and SWEEPSTAKE WINNERS 


PETERSON & DERING 


Box 475-FG, Scappoose, Oregon 


If you missed our ad last month and if your 
ground is not frozen you can still take advan- 
tage of this big Romaine B. Ware bulb offer. 


@ World-famous de Graaff varieties @ Five large 
flowering size bulbs of Aurelian Hybrid mixed 
pastels @ Plus two bulbs of stunning Golden 
Fiesta @ All vigorous free flowering hybrids that 
will give you a gorgeous mass of color 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 
copy of the new Park Flower Book for 1960. 


This catalog lists & 
describes over 3000 
varieties of flower 
seed and plants— 


Also seed of house 
and window plants. 
Book gives cultural 
directions, pro- 
nouncing index, 
germination tables, 
lots of helpful 
information. 


SEVEN MOST PP 
WANTED LILY BULBS ete 


RET lt) 


Free with above special! A copy of our best- 
selling brochure, ‘25 Little Garden Plans’, 
featuring lilies and Perennials and how to plan 
your beds and borders. 


WRITE TODAY— TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. Box l12CANBY, OREGON 
GREENWOOD 27, S. C. 


Send a postcard 
today for your 


FREE FLOWER 
BOOK 








CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


Amazing HAV AHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, etc. 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. 
give animal confidence. Fully guaranteed. 


springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. 


Please send me FREE new 40-page booklet and price fist. 
Name 


Address_ 





YH IOD: 


Hlaey Giper 
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j Send for our Christmas Gift Folder listing 
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Oregon grown HOLLY and other EVER- 
GREENS, PLANTS and BULBS suitable 
as Gifts for the Holiday Season. All illus- 
trated in natural colors. Your copy will be 
sent immediately upon request. 


| Walléc Mane Gardens 


Box 38-FG-12 BORING, OREGON 
OOS 


SHO 
Neo URSERIES 


rorwe wrssove? 
~ 


OUR BIG NEW 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


CATALOG FREE! 


Our big NEW SPRING 1960 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY CATALOG with every 
page in book quality color, shows all 
the Roses, Shade and Fruit Trees, 
Ornamentals, Vines, Perennials you 
want and every page has one of our 
Golden Anniversary bargains. Save by 
buying direct from one of the largest 
growers, backed by 50 years ex- 
perience. Send for our Golden An- 
niversary Catalog today! While they 
lost—FREE! 


NEOSHO NURSERIES 

P. O. Box 9101 Neosho, Missouri 
Please send me your Big New 1960 
Spring Golden Anniversary Catalog FREE. 


Takes mink, coons without 

Open ends 
No jaws or 
Send 
for booklet on tranping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. 


HAVAHART, 205-D Water Street, Ossining, N.Y. 





new growth begins is an effective con- 
trol. Liquid lime sulphur 1:9 as a de- 
layed dormant spray is also effective. 


Brace Garden 
For Wintry Blast 


Let us hope 
that this winter 
will not be like 
the last. The 
worst of it was 
that even if we 
had expected it, 
there was noth- 
ing we could do 
to save our plants 
from that sudden 
freeze following a very late summer 
in November. But there are some pre- 
cautions we can and should always 
take. 

First be sure that all evergreens, 
especially the broad leafed ones, have 
| plenty of moisture in the soil. This 
all too often calls for heavy watering 


For the 

eastern states 
of Mid-America 
by 

Victor H. Ries 
Ohio 


| in late fall or early winter, sometimes 


after we have turned off the water 
in the yard. All too few realize how 
much damage is caused by just plain 
drying out of the plants. 

Second, reduce the number of freez- 
ings and thawings of the soil by liberal 
mulching with some form of organic 
material. If possible use a kind that 
is free from weed seeds for you no 
doubt have plenty as it is. Why intro- 
duce any new ones? 

Third, make liberal use of a cold 
frame to protect plants of doubtful 
hardiness. A sash or board to cover 
the frame to keep out excess rain, 
and a piece of burlap or layer of 


leaves to shade the plants will be an 
added protection. If you are lazy put 
a piece of plastic or burlap over the 
plants before you cover them with 
leaves to make it easier to lift out 
the leaves next spring. 

Fourth if you have a drainage prob- 
lem it will pay to put in lines of 
unglazed drain tile 25 feet apart to 
carry excess water to a lower level 
or to a drain. It is illegal to run it 
into a sanitary sewer, however. 

There is still time to sow seeds of 
hardy flowers. A cold frame is the best 
place for they will be all ready to 
come up next spring. Try sowing them 
in a one-inch layer of equal parts 
clean sand and peat moss. Use India 
ink on painted wooden labels. Cover 
the frame with sash for the winter. 

In another part of the frame where 
it can be shaded put a three-inch 
layer of the coarse vermiculite sold for 
house insulation. Make three-inch cut- 
tings of the tip growth of yew, box- 
wood, pachysandra, wintercreeper, 
English ivy, junipers and firethorn. 
In colder areas it will be well to 
cover them with a one-inch layer of 
fiberglass batting until late March; 
after that with a piece of cheesecloth 
and a sash. They should be rooted by 
mid-summer. 

If you have no amaryllis why not 
start the habit of planting one or two 
each week. Unless they are the big 
Dutch hybrids you will be able to put 
them in four-inch pots. In this way 
you can have almost twice as many 
on any window sill than if you had 
used six-inch pots. The inexpensive 
bulbs will not have as large flowers 
or quite such pure colors as the more 


“Only the female hollies get the berries.” 
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expensive ones, but you will get just 
as much pleasure from them. 

There is still time to pot up tulips, 
and other spring flowering bulbs for 
late winter bloom. It will take eight 
weeks in a cold place for them to grow 
the necessary roots to bloom. Try 
burying them outdoors under moist 
peat or sawdust. Be sure they are thor- 
oughly moist before covering them or 
they will not root properly. 

Paper white narcissus do not need 
the cold treatment to bloom. Just pot 
them up in soil or in gravel and water 
and put them in a cool sunny window. 
If you have a gas stove in the kitchen 
with any sort of a leak you will soon 
find that the narcissus are more sensi- 
tive than you, for the buds will blast. 


Flowering Trees 
For Southern Gardens 


THERE Is no 
doubt that De- 
cember garden- 
ing plays second 
fiddle to Christ- 
mas. 

The month 
flies and unless 
you are careful, 
you may find 
after the holidays 
it is too late to get delivery on some 
of the shrubs and trees for the garden. 
So steal enough time from holiday 
gaieties to do the essential gardening 
at least. 

Perhaps the best deciduous tree for 
the smaller garden is a crabapple, for 
these are misty clouds of pink or rosy 
blooms in early spring when one is 
hungry for blooms. Many have not 
only blooms, but red colored foliage 
and gay little fruits in fall. ‘Hopa’ 
blooms early, pink blooms with red 
fruits. Plant the white daffodil ‘Thalia’ 
beneath this; they bloom at the same 
time. ‘Almey’ has crimson blooms, sil- 
ver dollar size, dark red fruit and 
reddish leaves. The small growing 
‘Bechtels’ double (Joensis plena) is 
covered with pink double blooms. 
“Eatin” apples do not grow well in the 
South but the crabs are happy here. 

Several other small showy trees may 
be grown from seed. ‘Daubentonia’ 
has wisteria-like bunches of brilliant 
orange-red flowers all season. Cassia 
(corymbosa) bears terminal clusters 
of bright yellow pea-like blooms from 
July till frost. Both are of the legume 
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For the 
mid-southern states 
of Mid-America 


by 
Kitty Simpson 


Louisiana 


family and fold their leaves primly 
for sleep at dusk. Both usually bloom 
the first or second year from seed. 
They grow to a compact, bushy ten 
feet tall. 

The pomegranate makes a small 
tree with striking orange-red blooms; 
the edible fruit is sometimes just the 
touch needed in an arrangement of 
fruit and flowers. 


Hedychium coronarium 


The butterfly lily (Hedychium co- 
ronarium), so called because each 
flower is shaped like a white butter- 
fly, started to bloom in July, filling 
the garden with perfume. It grows to 
five feet, has canna-like foliage and 
roots. Each stalk ends with a slender 
cone from which numerous butterflies 
emerge. It grows best in humusy, well- 
drained soil with plenty of water. It 
is root hardy to 15 degrees, but where 


it is colder it would make a good tub | 


plant, or the roots could be handled 
as cannas are. 

Garden sanitation is most impor- 
tant, in order to eliminate hiding 
places of insects. Rake, clean and 
compost everything that is not dis- 
eased, to have humus for spring beds. 

Looking back to hot, dry July and 
August—difficult gardening months— 
color was held high by the crape- 
myrtles. The clerodendron (Bunget), 

(Please turn page ) 


Nature Photography 


The Fifteenth Chicago International 
Exhibition of Nature Photography, co- 
sponsored by Nature Camera Club of 
Chicago and Chicago Natural History 
Museum will be held February 5 to 26, 
1960. Deadline for entries is January 18, 
1960. Silver medals and ribbon awards 
will be given. Entry forms are available 
from Mrs. Janet Hart, 622 Fair Oaks 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 


FLOWER 


FREE ‘i001. 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 
copy of the new Park Flower Book for 1960. 


This catalog lists & 
describes over 3000 
varieties of flower 
seed and plants— 


Also seed of house 
and window plants. 
Book gives cultural 
directions, pro- 
nouncing index, 
germination tables, 
lots of helpful 
information. 


Send a postcard 
today for your 


FREE FLOWER 
BOOK 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 
GREENWOOD 27, S. C. 
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Indoors! 


FERTL-CUBES FOR STARTING SEEDS 
Use them in the house or garden! 


Grow earlier, healthier plants from seeds, by 
| sowing them in these 1-in. cubes of compressed 


organic plant food and vermiculite. A depres- 
sion holds 1 or 2 seeds. Fertl-Cubes always stay 
moist, so seeds germinate rapidly. Seedlings feed 
continuously on rich, natural plant food in the 
cubes and develop vigorous, healthy roots. Come 
transplanting time, put cube and all into the 
garden . . . plants keep growing without a set- 
| back! Fertl-Cubes are clean, easy to use, fit 
most containers. Their small cost will repay you 
many times over in bigger, better flowers and 
vegetables! 

| Pkg. of 120 cubes 
Pkg. of 40 cubes 


$4.95 
$2.00 





OVER 10 MILLION SOLD 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
r 
FERTL, INC, 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


Please send me Fertl-Cubes, postage paid. 


| enclose $.___ cash, check, money order. | 
must be completely delighted, or you will refund 
my money. 


Name 
Address 


Zone State 





Offer—to Gardeners Who Do Not Yet Use 


BurpeeSeeds 
65 


LIMIT—ONE TO A FAMILY 


¢ PACKET— for only 


This Offer Good 
Only Till Christmas 


Climax Giant Hybrid Marigolds, the new Burpee 
creation, are making marigolds the most favored 
of all garden flowers. Enormous blooms up to 5 in, 
across in radiant yellow, orange and gold. The 
sturdy 3-ft. plants bloom abundantly all summer 
and fall. So stunning, so easy to grow you'll always 
have Climax Marigolds! For a limited time, we'll 
send you a 50c-Pkt. of seeds (enough for 30 strong 


GIANT HYBRID 


vigorous plants) for only 10c. Send Dime Today ! 


RS eee en ee ieee cn oomierein 


Christmas 
 Bigertte 


PLANTS 


Have an abundance of gor- 
geous red blooms indoors from 
Christmas to Easter. Thrives 
© outside all spring and sum- 
mer. Blooms almost continu- 
ously: Ideal year ‘round plant. 
Beautiful foliage. Hardy, easy 
to grow. Special offer only 
$1.25 ea; 2 for $2.25; 4 for 
$4. Postpaid. No C.0.D.’s. 


R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman 
Dept. 435 Rockford, Illinois 


FAST, FASY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 


instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in’ rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kle or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 


! 


e >. 
English Holly ideal for Christmas 
Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own 
home decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality. 
Long branches carefully selected for perfection, filled 
with bright scarlet berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated 
so berries and leaves will not drop during holidays. 
Packed in gift boxes. Shipped prepaid. 
No. 1 box ...20x 9x4 ... $3.00 
No. 2 box... 24x 10x 4%... 3.95 
No. 3 box... 30 x 12 x 6%... 7.00 
Sample Box . . . $1.50 


Send for illustrated folder 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN, 
BOX 5076-G 


Growers 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


~.. WALK n’ PLOW 
x Finest snow plow made—with 
f \ exclusive “Spring Loaded 
‘ Blade” to clean off hard 
/ 4 packed down snow. Big baked 
yoo enamel finished blade rein- 
forced along entire plowing 
edge for long life. Chromate 
finished handie—tractor type 
semi-pneumatic tires. Only 
$12.95 prepaid. Terrace 
House, Dept. A, 694 W. Irving 
Park Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


ALUMINUM ¢ 
GREENHOUSE 


over a week end 


@eeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Model C-3 


Enjoy a lifetime of Everlite ‘‘all weather’’ 
gardening. 
e Precision prefabricated. 
e Beautiful curved glass eaves. 
e Lean-to or free standing models. 
e Automatic heating, venting, humidi- 
fying and watering. 
e Economically priced. Models from 
$187.50. 


Write for price list and literature G129 


Aluminum , Tue. 


14615 Lorain Ave. « Cleveland 11, Ohio 


sometimes called Mexican hydrangea, 
held to six feet high huge heads of 
rosy-pink, four-petalled, small blooms, 
with a whisper of purple in the buds. 
This plant should be planted more, 
for it blooms in either sun or shade 
and takes drouth. It is root hardy 
down to 17 degrees, but must be 
watched for it spreads by stolons. 

A tall strong perennial pink phlox 
bloomed valiantly all July and August, 
lovely in front of pink cannas. I do 
not know the name of this phlox but 
it is “prevalent” over most of the 
south. 

Most camellias are bought in fall 
and winter. Be careful to plant them 
where they will be well drained, not 
too deep, and use plenty of leafmold 
and peat to build up around them. 
Camellias should stay out of the hot 
west sun. 

Don’t let cold weather fool you into 
putting the sprinkler away. Dry winds 
can be as harmful to plants as hot 
winds. Dry weather preceding or fol- 
lowing a freeze does more damage 
than a wet freeze. In winter it is best 
to water in the morning. If a hard 
freeze is predicted try to be sure that 
camellias are well watered. In fact if 
the whole plant can be coated with 
ice it will save all the buds not show- 
ing color. # 
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Keep Your Gift Plant Happy 


GIFT PLANTs IN their colored foil 
wrappings look very festive, but they 
Lave yet to come up with a color of 
paper or ribbon that looks good in 
my living room! Actually, the plants 
would be much happier without their 
fancy “clothes,” but because clay pots 
are sO unattractive if they are badly 
stained or discolored, they need some- 
thing to make them look better. 

Get out your lazy susan for the 
gift plant, and fill the compartments 
with white sand, chicken-grit, or 
gravel, then add water to cover. Place 
the unwrapped gift plant in the cen- 
ter section, and use small pots of ferns, 


BY KATHERINE B. WALKER 


baby-tears (helxine), ivy or heart- 
leaved philodendron in the surround- 
ing sections to conceal the larger pot. 
If you wish, the outer dishes may be 
filled with water, and lengths of ivy 
or philodendron may be spiked on 
needle-point holders, then trailed 
around the gift-plant pot to conceal it. 

Keep the sections filled with water 
to insure your gift plant of having 
ample humidity, but soak the indi- 
vidual pots in the sink whenever they 
need it. Shorn of its fancy wrap, and 
surrounded by other plants, your gift 
plant will have a longer, happier, and 
much healthier life. # 


The unattractive pot of a Christmas begonia, ‘Lady Mac,’ is here con- 
cealed by the use of heart-leaved philodendron which rests in water 


placed in the Lazy Susan dishes. 
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FOR NAME 
AND ADDRESS OF NEAREST DEALER, WRITE— 


ROTO-HOE, DEPT. F-6, NEWBURY, OHIO 


€ Rg ¢ E FLOWER 


Write today for free illustrated book—cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties — old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 26, S. C. 
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AMAZING FAST-GROWING 
EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE HEDGE 


for as little as 12¢ a fool 


See the sensational Red Robin Living 
Fence (Gloire Des Rosomanes) that’s 


sweeping the country! Surround your 
property with beauty and protection for 
as little as 12¢ per foot. Plant THIS 
SPRING; have a vigorous LIVING FENCE 
bursting with fragrant red roses THIS 
SUMMER. Not a sprawling multiflora. 
Grows upright to 6 feet if desired. 
Keeps out intruders, noise. Available 
only from Ginden. 


FREE! Send Today 
for Big, Full Color 
Book Showing Uses 
of Living Fence! 
GINDEN NURSERY CO. 
Dept. 14D San Bruno, Calif. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 
prices, guarantees, and free color port- 
folio on Red Robin Living Fence. 


(Air Mail reaches us overnight) 
Name___ 
Address__.__ seiesssnasitaipfguichinsticinaihaneigecaanesigllalta dieoeteigs 
City 
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One of the deciduous hollies, 
the winterberry (Ilex verticillata) 


Possumhaw, a Deciduous Holly 


FOR THE MIDWEST 


sy R. R. THOMASSON 


IF THE POSSUMHAW were better 
known and understood it would be 
used much more than it is. Few shrubs 
or trees give so much color to a winter 
landscape. The orange or scarlet ber- 
ries, although not so large as those of 
the American or Christmas holly, are 
borne lavishly. In a good year many 
of the twigs are virtually covered. 
One bush becomes an attraction on 
the lawn from early autumn until the 
new year. 

Then why is the deciduous holly so 
little known and used? Perhaps those 
who have tried it have not understood 
its peculiarities. 

In the first place it is dioecious, 
that is, it has staminate (male) flowers 
on one plant and pistillate (female) 
flowers on another. Nurseries fre- 
quently sell seedlings which may be 
either male or female. The home 
owner who plants a seedling has a 50- 
50 chance of getting a male plant and 
hence no berries. In fact it is possible, 
although improbable, to get all male 
plants in lots of two or three. Even 
if he gets a female plant he is no 
better off unless there is a male plant 
near enough to fertilize the flowers. 

The solution is to patronize a nurs- 
ery that propagates vegetatively. If a 
cutting is taken from a berry-bearing 
plant we know the resulting shrub 
will have berries. The nursery that 
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propagates in this manner can sell 
either staminate or pistillate plants, or 
both, in whatever proportion you wish. 
Usually one staminate bush will be 
enough to fertilize all the pistillate 
plants on the place. A good arrange- 
ment is to place the berry-bearing 
plants where they will show to best 
advantage, relegating the male plant 
to an inconspicuous location. 

Sometimes the possumhaw fails to 
produce berries because of frost dam- 
age. This frequently seems to be the 
case in low areas with poor air drain- 
age. It is in such places that we are 
most likely to find the deciduous 
hollies growing in the wild. Last fall 
I was disappointed in the sparse crop 
of berries that I found on a thicket 
of possumhaw bushes growing in a 
river bottom. I had just seen some 
upland bushes that were heavily laden. 
The two locations apparently made 
the difference. 

It seems to be the late spring frosts 
that get the holly berries. We know 
that late spring frosts are more preva- 
lent on low land than on slopes and 
ridges. We also might expect less dam- 
age in town than in open country. 
If yours is a low area subject to late 
frosts, approach cautiously the matter 
of planting deciduous hollies. 

Since deciduous hollies bloom in 
June after frost danger is past, one 


might wonder how frost can be a 
problem. The answer is that flowers 
are borne on new growth, which may 
have been injured earlier in the season. 


When Berries Show 


The berries show to much greater 
advantage after the leaves have fallen. 
In fact the bushes along the roadside 
are not especially noticed until frost 
has stripped them of their leaves. 
Then the possumhaw stands out bril- 
liantly. To bring out the color of the 
fruit, the bushes may well be planted 
in front of fairly tall growing ever- 
greens. 

Possumhaw may grow to a height 
of ten or 15 feet—or possibly up to 
30 feet in a favorable location. In its 
southern range growing in rich, moist 
bottom land it becomes a small tree. 
On upland soil in its more northern 
range it is a shrub that may not grow 
more than eight or ten feet high. 
A well formed, heavily berried pos- 
sumhaw standing in front of tall 
evergreens with a light dusting of 
snow is a sight long to be remembered. 

The gardener who has a boggy spot 


on fairly high ground will find the 7 


possumhaw ideally suited to the situ- 


ation. Despite its preference for moist | 
soil, however, it has no special objec- 
tion to an upland site. I have seen it 


(Please turn to page 43) 
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Miss Hickox, author of this article, is secretary 


Hardy English Walnuts 


of the Illinois Nut Tree Association. 


THE MUCH ADVERTISED Carpathian 
walnut has proved hardy to sub-zero 
winters and is doing well in the Mid- 
west and northern United States 
where California varieties suffer dis- 
astrous winter injury. The glossy 
leafed, white barked trees and their 
early ripening nuts look just like those 
from California. When ripe the thin 
hull splits, dropping the nuts to: the 
ground. 

This hardy strain was introduced 
back in the 1930’s by the Rev. Paul 
C. Crath, a Canadian missionary to 
the Polish Ukraine. He purchased seed 
from select trees which stood 40 de- 
grees below zero temperatures in the 
Carpathian Mountains of Poland. The 
seed, tons of it, was shipped to Can- 
ada and sold there and in the United 
States to defray purchase and ship- 
ping costs. People living in almost 
every state in the union purchased 
seed nuts from the Wisconsin Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The trees, it was found, usually did 
not do well in the southern states, but 
proved they could take the rigors of 
the Midwest and still produce an an- 
nual crop. This crop has been selling 
for $1.50 per pound for seed purposes 
to provide the seedling trees now be- 
ing offered by catalog nurseries. 

Contests, held to select the best of 
the Carpathian trees for grafting on 
their own seedlings or black walnut 
seedlings, have uncovered other hardy 
“English” walnuts. (The species is 
Juglans regia. Nuts were first shipped 
to America in English ships. Correct 
name is Persian walnut or just plain 


‘Fickes’ Carpathianproduced 39 nuts 
from a two-yeargraft. 
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walnut.) Many of these appear to 
have been trees grown from seed sent 
by Germans, Hungarians and Ru- 
manians to relatives in the northern 
United States. 

One of these which looks very 
promising is the thin-shelled ‘Hanson’ 
from northern Ohio. ‘Manregian,’ 
now being tested in Maine and Mich- 
igan, originated at Salem, Oregon, 
from seed from Manchuria. Carpath- 
ian varieties now being sold as grafted 
trees include ‘Fickes,’ Colby,’ ‘Helmle 
8 and others. 

The ‘Colby’ Carpathian ripened 
over two bushels of clean nuts (they 
drop free of the hull) in 1956 at the 
University of Illinois. It was 20 years 
old. With proper pollination, a nurs- 
ery grafted tree should bear a few 
nuts in three years and the crop should 
become progressively larger as the tree 
also grows. This is sooner than black 
walnut trees or standard apple trees 
commence bearing. There are reports 
of older trees (over 50 years old) of 
German origin ‘bearing in the neigh- 
borhood of ten bushels. 

The success of the Carpathian strain 
has led some experiment stations and 
state universities to plant seeds from 
other cold climates such as the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan and Kashmir. 
Some of these are even growing at 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, where the native 
black walnut fails. 

Some good seedlings are beginning 
to bear at the University of Illinois, of 
second generation foreign walnuts. 
The seed came to Illinois from the 
United States Plant Introduction Gar- 


‘Hanson’ nuts. This variety is noted for 
very sweet kernels and very thin shells. 


BY CLariceE Hickox 


den at Chico in northern California. 
Since the trees at Chico probably 
crossed among themselves, it is im- 
possible to say if a seedling at the 
University of Illinois is purely Esthon- 
ian or Afghanistanian. Seed parentage 
of these second generation trees in- 
cludes India, Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Iran, Poland, and the Baltic states. 

While the native black walnut tree 
takes on an upright form, the Persian 
walnut takes on a fruiting shape. Un- 
pruned it grows oval or round like a 
ball. Eventually the lower branches 
will be shaded out and die if they 
aren't already pruned off. Recom- 
mended spacing would be 50 to 60 
feet to allow for future growth. Nuts 
planted in the late 1930’s are now 
trees approaching 30 feet tall and are 
nearly as broad. Where squeezed by 
barns, bushes, houses, garages, and 
other obstructions, they tend to grow 
taller. 

This clean species makes a fine 
landscape tree for the front yard 
where space permits. It is generally 
free of fungus diseases which cause 
early defoliation of many native black 
walnut trees. It is very tolerant of 
soil conditions and does well in poorer 
soil than the native black walnut trees. 
However, frost pockets or low spots 
are to be avoided. 

Since it is tap rooted, large speci- 
mens are difficult to move. It will not 
seek out and clog sewers nor does it 
rob the lawn of all plant food like 
so many surface rooted shade trees. 
For home or farm it is a specimen of 
which to be proud. 


18-year-old Carpathian seedling. 
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The soft gray bark 
of the beech tree 


will add to the 

effectiveness of a 
landscape at all 
seasons of the year. 


The Art of Selecting the Right Plant 


“IMPULSE BUYING” is a part of modern merchandising 
in supermarkets, gift shops, drug stores and even in 
nurseries. 

If you depend on such a practice for selecting your 
plants, however, your garden is likely to be a hodge- 
podge of colors and effects. Worse, maintenance will 
probably be heavy and losses many. 

When you go to your favorite nursery, know what 
plants you want and save most of your “impulse pur- 
chases” for tools, fertilizers and spray materials. 

You will have a better garden, and less work, if you do. 

It is all too easy to see some plant in spectacular bloom 
and buy it because of that alone. When you get it home, 
though, how will it fit into your garden picture? How 
will it react to your soil and what special care will it 
require? Will the bloom alone pay the rent? Does the 
plant have other good qualities which will be attractive 
at other seasons? Are there bad features which you over- 
looked because of the splendor of the bloom? 

These are all questions you should decide before you 
buy plants if your garden is to give its full quota of 
beauty the year around, without a back-breaking sched- 
ule of maintenance. 

Well, you may ask, how should I shop for plants? 


Climatic Requirements 
Any intelligent selection of plants considers their many 
attributes and requirements. Before you make a final 
selection, evaluate their standing on at least these points: 
Is the plant well adapted to your particular climate? 
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Plants which are doubtfully hardy require extra care in 
winter protection or special locations or both. Is the 
beauty of the plant worth the extra trouble? Can’t you 
find an equally attractive plant which requires no special 
pampering? 

It is just as difficult to grow a balsam fir at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, where it is too hot, as it is to grow 
Kurume azaleas at Boston, where it is too cold. Even 
if you succeed in making the misplaced plants live, they 
will seldom be an attractive part of the garden picture. 


What Kind of Soil? 


What about soil requirements? Trying to grow rhodo- 
dendrons in limestone country, or delphiniums in areas of 
quite acid soil always means extra work in soil prepara- 
tion. If you wish to specialize in these special cases, and 
are willing to pay the cost in extra work and care, that 
is fine. If, on the other hand, you want a maximum of 
beauty and pleasure at a minimum of effort, select only 
plants which require the soil you already have to work 
with, or some slight modification of such a soil. 

Only you can determine how far you will be willing 
to go (translation: how hard you are willing to work) 
to have any given plant. Don’t overestimate your en- 
thusiasm early in the game. You may live to regret it. 

A lot of grief can be avoided if plants are selected 
with their “insect and disease potential” in mind. There 
are many plants which seem to attract troubles. Equally, 
there are many which seem to be troubled by nothing 
at all. In shade trees, the ginkgo is remarkably trouble 
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A handsome spruce 
deserves a place in the 
open—definitely not 
to be used in the 
foundation planting 
of the house. 


for the Right Place 


free, while the elm is all too prone to both insect and 
disease attack. Early consideration of this point will cut 
maintenance and assure a long lived planting. 


Ultimate Height... 


There is probably no plant characteristic more often 
overlooked than height. How many houses do you know 
which were attractively planted some time ago but now 
look like “houses in the woods?” When a spot in your 
planting calls for a plant of a certain height, try to 
select a plant which will grow only that high! Don’t use 
spruces in foundation plantings. Such plants are bound 
to be too large for the location within a short time. 
Not only will they block windows, but they will soon 
become a major removal problem. 

And don’t put in such misplaced plants thinking that 
you will move them when they start to crowd. Very few 
gardeners follow through on such good intentions. 


And Width 


Everything which has been said about ultimate height 
applies equally to the spread of a plant. It is better to 
buy a few mature plants for a planting than many small 
ones and mass them to achieve an immediate effect. 
Not one in a hundred such plantings is ever properly 
thinned as the plants spread. 


The Flowers 


Now to the question of the attractiveness of the “parts 
of the plants.” It is important to consider them all. 
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BY Dr. Frep J. NisBet 


Of course we all check on the flowering habits of 
plants under consideration. That is as it should be. 
But don’t make the color or size the only criterion. 
A flowering cherry will be attractive for five to ten days, 
or so, depending on the weather. On the other hand, 
a double white flowering dogwood may be a mass of 
spectacular bloom for four weeks or more! A careful 
weighing of such distinctive features can make your 
garden more colorful and rewarding. 


The Fruits 


Fruits often make a plant attractive for a much 
longer time than the flowers do. In addition, most of 
them come at a time when flowers are few, so they are 
doubly welcome. Important points are the color, the 
placement, value as bird food and the “effective time” 
of the fruits. The bright lacquer-red of Japanese barberry 
is much more eye-catching than the dull yellow of the 
European bittersweet, for example. As for placement, 
compare the ruby sprinkled herringbone pattern of the 
rock cotoneaster with the February daphne. In the latter, 
the perfectly lovely red fruits are carried under the 
leaves, so that one must actually hunt for them. Their 
garden value is, therefore, almost nil. 

As for the duration of the fruit, the possibilities are 
great. Hollies frequently hold the fruit of the previous 
year in good condition while that of the current season 
is forming. Sometimes wide differences may be found 
in a single genus. For example, the lovely tea crab 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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THERE’s A FINE old American family of plants, once 
definitely considered “middle class,” now almost aristo- 
cratic. Botanically Commelinaceae, popularly the Spider- 
wort family, and even more commonly inch plant or 
wandering Jew—this multi-colored, multi-habited group 
includes some of today’s most unusual, enjoyable, and 
adaptable plants to decorate the home. 

Now don’t recall Grandma’s inch plant — a fast- 
growing rambler with leaves striped or plain, bright or 
somber—and consider the subject closed. Unless you’re 
a botanist, you'll find some surprises in this fascinating 
family. For one thing, by no means are all inch plants 
trailers. Some creep around. And some don’t go any- 
where but up and out—like Rhoeo discolor (Moses-in- 
the-cradle). In fact, there’s so much delightful variety, 
you may not want to read any further unless you’re 
immune to the bite of the collector’s bug. I’m not—and 
you should see the inch plants around our house! 

Actually, America can’t claim the commelinas—they 
come from many countries in tropical Asia, Africa, Mex- 
ico, Central and South America, and even the ocean 
islands. Botanical encyclopedias list more than 25 dif- 
ferent sub-families (genera) entitled to the family name. 
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All of these plants from 
the author’s collection are 
close relatives in the 
Commelina family. 


What are the characteristics that relate them to each 
other? Generally (and note that word; all commelinas 
do not have all of these characteristics) they're fleshy, 
succulent-looking plants with watery stems. Their leaves 
are placed alternately—one here, at one side of the stem; 
the next on the other side, spaced at a regular interval— 
and they “sheath,” or wrap their base, part or all of the 
way, around the stem. The typical leaf shape is oval— 
long or squat—with veins running parallel from stem 
end to leaf tip. 

Most commelinas have flowers which bear organs of 
both sexes (bisexual, like the African violet). But here 
the family traits start to diverge in several directions. 
It is by certain technical characteristics of the flowers 
that scientists can classify commelinas into various 
groups. The tradescantias and zebrinas, for example, are 
very similar; unless they’re in flower, it’s difficult to tell 
them apart. 

By the way, similarity of appearance is not the only 
confusing factor. The matter of names is also not clear- 
cut. Sometimes authorities differ; and often scientific 
progress has re-sorted and re-assigned a variety to a 


(Please turn to page 18) 
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This inch plant is an old-timer 
that grows fast and furiously, 
boasts hairy lavender flowers. 


new or different genus. As far as possible, here, I’ve 
included all the names available at present. 


The Cultural How-To 


In a family so large, with such varied origin, there’s 
bound to be some difference of opinion among the plants 
on how they like to grow. Specifics are shown in the 
chart. Generally speaking, the erect varieties are slow 
growers and prefer to remain that way—an asset when 
your growing quarters are over-crowded. They need 
only ordinarily good soil, and a modicum of supplemen- 
tary plant food at not too frequent intervals. 

But the trailers—the ones best known as inch plants— 
are another kettle of fish. Even in poorest soil, with no 
food, they'll stretch out scraggly and ugly unless you’re 
on your toes. So pinch out the tips, to encourage branch- 
ing. And cut the whole plant back, fairly frequently; 
root the cuttings and start over again. This way, you'll 
always have a plant flourishing in the flush of youth. 

These plants do have one unfortunate habit—the 
lower leaves will naturally crisp and dry up. This hap- 
pens even more frequently when the plant is kept too 
wet. When the leaves first take on a sickly, watery, slightly 
slimy look (before they dry), that’s your high-sign to 
hold back the water. 

Two more general tips. The more sun, the brighter 
the leaf color—generally. Some varieties are too delicate 
for hottest sun. And since most of these plants develop 
big root balls in a hurry, you'll find repotting necessary 
more frequently than for many other types of plants. 

The commelinas are eager to produce offspring— 
from seed (if you can get it) and from stem cuttings. 
These can be of any desirable length from three inches 
up. Remove the bottom leaves so that roots may come 
out of the joints. And you can simply place the cuttings 
in a jar or glass of water on the window sill, or in 
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Side view of Siderasis fuscata shows bristly hairs, 
split leaf. 


vermiculite or any other propagating medium. You don’t 
even have to provide the extra humidity so many more 
delicate cuttings require; in fact, too much dampness 
will rot the stems. 

A note about the variegated varieties. Shoots with 
leaves that are nearly all white—like some on Trade- 
scantia fluminensis variegata—are touchy about making 
roots. They have no “stomach,” not enough chlorophyll 
to carry on the life processes. So select cuttings with some 
proportion of green. On the other hand, many variegated 
plants have different patterns in leaves of different stems. 
You’re quite justified in choosing the patterns you think 
prettiest, to perpetuate. 

For a new plant that’s bushier and fuller in quicker 
time, pot several cuttings together. 

The commelinas are delightful and adaptable deco- 
rators for the home. Try twin hanging baskets on either 
side of a window, with matching or contrasting trailers. 
Or try a daring combination of a plain-leaved and a 
variegated, or a large-leaved and a small in the same pot. 
They'll mingle delightfully. Just make sure you select 
varieties that have similar ideas about the amount of 
sun and moisture preferred. 

The inch plants are most effective edgers for window 
boxes—indoors or outdoors—or for special effects in 
flower arrangements. An ivy ring or a bowl with rooting 
cuttings makes a charming table piece—and will grow 
on and on this way, if provided with some soluble plant 
food. If you’re the fortunate owner of one of those 
small antique chests, set pots in the open drawers and 
let the colored branches tumble down. 

These are not nearly all of the ways you can decorate 
with commelinas. And the varieties mentioned here are 
by no means all there are to choose from. These are 
the ones I’ve collected, grown, and loved. There are 
plenty more for you to discover for yourself. ¢# 
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IF YOUR INCH PLANT LOOKS LIKE THIS .. . 


Habit 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Creeping 


Branching 
Creeping 


Stiffly erect 
Flat rosette 
Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 


Creeping 


Erect rosette 


Large rosette; 
new growth 
on runners. 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Creeping 
Branching 
Trailing 
Branching 


Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 


Branching 
Trailing 
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Leaf pattern and color 


Delicate gray-green, thinly striped 
and edged white. 


Giant green, heavy striped with 
white. 


Triangular, wooly brown, purple 
under. 


Longish, fresh green, with white 
whiskers. 


Slim, dark green marked with silver, 
iridescent violet in center and under. 


Waxy dark metallic-green, brilliant 
purple under. 


Pure green and shiny, medium size. 


Large, royal purple with pale fuzz. 


Soft bluish green, vivid white line 
down center, finer lines parallel on 
each side. 


Wide ovals often 2-layered at edge; 
olive with brown bristles, silver cen- 
ter; purple under. 


Large, plain, spring green; purple- 
tinged in strong sun; satiny. 


Giant, blue-green with white stripes 
of varying widths. 


Large gray-green, purple and gray- 
haired under. 


Daintier, grass green variably 
banded and edged pure cream. 


Petite, pale green and white striped, 
suffused with lavender-pink. 


Smallish oval, plain brownish green, 
tinted purple under. 


Diminutive version of T. multiflora— 
leaves 3/16”. 


Thick, half-folded, green regularly 
arranged like shingles; purple- 
spotted under. 


Thick green, covered with cobwebby 
white down. 


Thinner; edge and center irisdescent 
purple-green separated by wide sil- 
ver zones; purple under. 


More copper-green with purple and 
rust-red in broader zones; thinner 
silver stripes each side; purple under. 


Larger, slim green center and edge, 
broad creamy pink zones acconted 
with lines of rust or silver, purple 
under. 


Delicate—basic color iridescent pur- 
ple-green, bands of varying widths 
gleaming white, pink. red silver; 
edge and underside purple. 


Changeable taffeta — brown-green 
to purple-brown, indistinct green 
stripes; purple under. 


Flowers 
Blue 


Blue 
Violet 
Purple, 
Orange 
Lavender 
White 
Lavender 


Lavender 


White 


Lavender 


Fragrant 
white 


White 
White, 
purple tips 
White 
White 
White 


White 


Purple-rose 


White 


Rose-purple 


Purple 


Purple 


Lavender 


ITS NAME IS 
PROBABLY THIS... 


Commelina bengalis | 


(benghalensis) variegata. 
Commelina elegans. 


Cyanotis kewensis 
(Teddy Bear plant). 


L 
Cyanotis somaliensis i 


(Pussy Ears). 
Dichorisandra reginae. 
Rhoeo discolor 

(Moses in cradle). 
Setcreasea pallida. 
Setcreasea purpurea 
(Purple Heart). 
Setcreasea (Callisia) 


striata. 


Siderasis fuscata. 


Spironema (Callisia) 
fragrans (Mexican 
Water Plant). 


Tradescantia albi- 
flora albo-vittata. 


Tradescantia 


blossfeldiana. 


Tradescantia flumin- 
ensis variegata. 


Tradescantia laken- 
ensis (Rainbow). 


Tradescantia multi- 
flora (Fern Leaf). 


Tradescantia multi- 
flora ‘nana.’ 


Tradescantia navic- 
ularis (Chain Plant). 
Tradescantia ‘White Go 


samer’ (veldthoutiana). 


Zebrina pendula. 


Zebrina pendula 
discolor. 


Zebrina pendu!1 
multicolor. 


Zebrina pendula 
quadricolor. 


Zebrina purpusii. 


IT GROWS BEST 
LIKE THIS... 


Average home conditions. Semi-sun; 
keep moist (NOT wet); humusy soil. 


Average home conditions; any good 
soil; brightest sun; keep on dry side. 


Some extra humidity; average soil; 
semi-sun; keep moist. 


Average home conditions; any good 
soil; semi-sun; keep moist. 


Average home conditions; any good 
soil; brightest sun; keep on dry side. 


Warm (to 85°); average soil; semi- 
sun; on dry side. 


Warm (to 85°); average soil; semi- 
sun; keep on dry side. 


Average home conditions; any good 
soil; semi-sun; keep on dry side. 


Average home conditions; any good 
soil; semi-sun; keep moist. 

































This is Mrs. Bearce’s Christmas cactus 
which was 32 years old this fall. 

The Christmas cactus is a “short-day” 
plant—meaning that in the fall as the 
days become shorter, buds are initiated. 





































If the plant receives no artificial light 
rom sundown to sunup, the flowers 
should come, like those of the poin- 
settia, approximately at Christmas time. 



































Q Patriarch Christmas Cactus 





BY Eunice E. BEaARcE 


THE PRIMARY PURPOSE in growing house plants, in most cases, is successful 
flower production. Surely, many times, when a prized plant bursts into beauti- 
ful bloom, the rest of the household is subjected to a flurry of excitement by 
a “green thumb” window gardener who seems to think the event is of no less 
importance than if the stork had just arrived. To such an enthusiast, house 
plants can be interesting, captivating, and even aggravating, as well as beauti- 
ful. I think the highlight of window gardening experience comes when the 
gardener discovers that one of many plants has assumed a personality. 

As with human beings, plants have personalities quite different and apart 
from all other plants. What distinguishes the personality of a house plant? 
Many things, of course, according to the whim of its gardener, but who is it 
that could challenge such a whim when the claim to personality rests on the 
fact that the plant has reached its thirty-second birthday? This plant we are 
writing of is a Christmas cactus in its thirty-second year, seemingly a great- 
great-grandfather, and of an age that even the romping house dog as well as 
the boisterous adolescent is taught to respect its exalted position in the household. 

Visitors who view this large cactus in bloom are curious as to what methods 
were used to grow it into such a vigorous, free-blooming specimen. There is 
no secret—but there are some interesting details of this plant’s beginning and 
its care over the last 32 years. 

It is potted in a five-gallon water pail, and it has not been repotted in the 
last ten years. It is so large and thick in its present pot that one can hardly 
find room to poke the hand down near its base to check the moisture of the 
soil. When the subject of repotting is discussed, it is decided that as long as 
it rewards us with blooms every year, it is best to let well enough alone. So, 
repotting is not attempted, or contemplated at this time. 

This beautiful cactus, that could possibly see a half century of existence, 
has seen abuse, neglect, petting, and pampering. Its existence began like many 
others of its kind—as a small cutting from a larger plant, made by an 1 1-year- 
old Ozark lass. This one did not even have the benefit of a special rooting 
medium. It was merely stuck into a small pot of earth. Little did this youngster 
realize that her “little sprig” would materialize into a patriarch sort of plant 
that would live through good and bad times. 

The winter care of this cactus during its first 26 years was probably to its 
liking. The womenfolk had little time to pamper the few house plants they 
had around a small farm home. During winter the plant was placed in a 
southwest bedroom next to an outside west door which was never opened. 
The top half of the door consisted of a glass pane which allowed just enough 
light to suit the Christmas cactus. The room itself was unheated but received 
some heat through a curtained doorway from the adjacent room which con- 
tained a pot-bellied wood-burning stove. The daytime temperature probably 
varied between 50 to 60 degrees, while the night temperature dropped much 
lower. The plant, no doubt, saw many a night with temperatures around 45, 
and probably even lower from time to time. These cool temperatures and 
good light (but no sun) encouraged the plant to produce many blooms early 
in the season, approximately at Christmas. 

The care of the plant during hot summer months makes one wonder how 
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it ever survived. The cactus was 
placed on a west porch in full sun in 
the afternoons and evenings, and 
many times it was moved onto the 
open lawn in the hot sun. The water- 
ing of the plant, the year around, was 
a “catch as catch can” affair, happen- 
ing only when one of the ladyfolk took 
a notion. As for fertilizing, well, what 
Ozark farm wife in those days ever 
heard of, or thought of, fertilizing 
house plants? The only additional nu- 
trient the plant received in 26 years 
was probably enriched garden soil at 
infrequent repottings, not more than 
three or four times in all these years. 


Then, From Farm to City 


Care of the plant the last six years 
has been more orthodox, although not 
always according to Hoyle. Circum- 
stances made it necessary to move the 
cactus from the hill country to the city 
dwelling of the woman who, as an 11- 
year-old, started the cutting 26 years 
earlier. At this time the plant was 
having fewer and fewer blooms each 
winter—down to a scant few. 


Under its new city care, the plant 
is on a regular feeding and watering 
program, such being done according 
to its growth activity and blooming 
period. In summer months it is placed 
in the shade beneath a pussy willow 
tree or a small walnut tree. In the 
winter it is placed in the basement 
where a gas furnace keeps the tem- 
perature between 55 and 60 degrees. 
Last season the fertilizing schedule 
was changed to agree with that ex- 
tended to other house plants, every 
two weeks except in dormant or rest- 
ing periods. Nothing but liquid ma- 
nure and fish emulsion fertilizer is 
used. Under such care, the cactus 
again provides many blooms each 
winter although not as early as before, 
probably because of the existence of 
some artificial light it receives after 
sundown. 


Last winter its blooms did not begin 
opening until February 21. I believe 
this tardiness in bloom was caused 
from the fact that when it was brought 
into the basement the first of Septem- 
ber it was placed on a stand at the 
edge of a fluorescent fixture which was 
lighted until 9:30 p.m. After a month 
it was moved from this light, but 
still it received faint artificial light 
until well into the evening. This arti- 
ficial light evidently delayed the 
blooms, but certainly not their quan- 
tity or quality. ¢ 
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‘Rosemary, Herb of (hristmas 


BY Rosert C. BauR 


WHAT HAPPENED TO the rosemary that blended its silvery fragrance with 
the holly and mistletoe? Once part of the holiday celebration, rosemary has 
been forgotten as a Christmas decoration. 

An ancient Christmas legend tells that Mary spread the washing of the 
infant Jesus over a rosemary bush to dry. The bush responded by becoming 
aromatic and evergreen. Another tale likens the pale blue flowers to the color 
of the Virgin’s cape. 

Strewn on the floors of banquet halls and churches, rosemary was esteemed 
as a luck token. The celebrated boar’s head was garlanded with rosemary 
and bay. 

The botanical name, Rosmarinus officinalis, meaning “dew of the sea,” re- 
calls the sea cliffs of the plant’s Mediterranean homeland. Although only one 
species is known, there are variations in growing habits and color of the leaves 
and flowers which appear in the spring. 

Christmas or anytime, grey-green yew-like foliage makes rosemary a desir- 
able house plant or garden shrub. As a cooking herb, its leaves are rubbed 
on pork, beef and roasting chickens. Rosemary livens turkey stuffing and 
spinach dishes too. Some cooks drop rosemary into boiling fat in which potatoes 
are French fried. 

Rosemary may be rooted from cuttings. If no one presents you with a sprig 
of the Christmas herb, seeds and plants are available from nurseries that sell 
herbs. Seedlings started in window sill flats or a cold frame should be trans- 
planted when an inch of growth has been made. Young rosemary plants do 
best when pot bound. 

Although it attains luxurious hedge-like proportions in California and the 
Gulf states, rosemary requires winter protection in Northern gardens. Sheltered 
plants will weather a Connecticut winter until disastrous pre-spring thaws. 
I have found that plants potted in autumn winter nicely in a cool basement 
window. 

Holiday pruning encourages sturdy new growth. Set outdoors in the spring, 
rosemary thrives in a sunny location and dry, well-drained soil. A handful of 
agricultural lime worked around the roots is beneficial during the growing 
season. Potted rosemary plants make appropriate Christmas gifts. A rosemary 
branch smoldering on the hearth will fill the house with fragrance. Sprigs of 
rosemary give a special touch to gift wraps too. Sir Thomas More said of it: 
“°Tis the herb sacred to remembrance and therefore friendship, whence a 
sprig of it hath a dumb language.” 


” 
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Hints for Prowing Happy Hollies 


By AMBROSE BROWNELL 


Ambrose Brownell, besides being owner of Brownell 

Holly Farms in Oregon, is a recognized authority 

on his subject of hollies, and this year was appointed 

to the council of the National Arboretum in 

Washington, D. C., by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson. 


THE PLANTING OF a holly tree is much the same as taking a new member 
into your family, and quite naturally you are looking forward to living together 
happily ever after. So, first of all, let me introduce you to the new arrival. 
The name is Ilex, conferred upon the hollies of the world by a distinguished 
botanist, Linnaeus, over 200 years ago. There are many different kinds of 
hollies, but here we are talking about the tree-like evergreen species, English 
holly (J. aquifolium) and American holly (J. opaca). 

Lady Ilex and her Prince Charming (should she be accompanied by a male 
holly for a mate) are most likely to reach you rather dry and thirsty, if they 
have come many miles from the nursery. To freshen their foliage, there’s noth- 
ing better than a really big drink of water. Plunge their roots, potted or balled, 


into a tub of cool, fresh water and let stand a while until no more air bubbles 
appear. 


When and Where to Plant 


In many areas anytime is the right time for planting a holly. But should the 
Ilex reach you during mid-winter with the ground frozen solid, don’t worry. 
The holly is used to living in a pot of kindly soil and will thank you for a 
comfortable spot in a cool room, near the window. If outdoor living is forever 
out of the question for the Ilex, it can become a cherished house plant. 

Outdoors be sure to choose a spot which will show off the holly to the best 
advantage. Too much shade will cause the holly to grow wan and weak. In 
most climates hollies prefer full sun. In the deep South partial shade or screen- 
ing will afford much needed relief from the burnings rays of hot afternoon sun. 
Where winter’s cold is severe and accompanied by alternating freezing and 
thawing, a northern exposure with minimum daily temperature variation may 
prove to be safest for your hollies. I use the plural to remind you that it takes 


a male tree nearby to assure fruiting and red berries in season on the pistillate 
(female) trees. 


Preparing and Planting 


I used to wonder what our old Scotch gardener meant by “kindly” soil. 
Through the years I’ve learned that hollies take kindly to some soils and show 
their undying appreciation by growing ever more beautiful. The kindly soil is 
often a mixture of friable sun-drenched top soil, a goodly portion of peat and 
just enough coarse sand to counteract compaction. To complete the formula, 
there should be such nutrient additives as bone meal, cottonseed meal or even 
a dash of Uramite or Borden 30 to fortify the mix with available nitrogen in 
slow action form. Avoid using stubborn subsoils and rock hard clay as you 
prepare the kindly planting soil for your hollies. 

To borrow from the surgeon’s technique, call for spade, rake, water, peat, 
a wheelbarrow filled with planting soil, and if the holly is to grace your lawn 
a strip of burlap to protect the grass. First describe about a three-foot circle, 
lift the sod and excavate a planting hole at least four times the size of the 
root ball. Relegate the sod and long buried subsoil to your compost pile. 

Next partially fill in the hole with your prepared planting soil and center 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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The Brownell holly 
arboretum at 
Milwaukie, Oregon, 

is one of the largest 
collections of holly 
species, hybrids and 
cultivated varieties 

in America. About 200 
kinds are grown here, 
in an area of ten acres. 


Under the right kind of care, the holly will in a few years become 
a handsome, shapely specimen like this one. 


BS 


The balled and burlapped holly 


youngster as it comes from the 
nursery. 
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(Continued from page 22) 


the holly until the top of the root ball 
is several inches above lawn level to 
allow for future settling. Don’t forget 
to remove and discard the paper pot 
or other container, except for larger 
hollies where the roots are encased in 
burlap, which should be left in place 
after cutting the tie cords at the base 
of the trunk. Remove any protective 
covering of paper or plastic film 
which, unlike burlap, does not quickly 
rot away. 

Finally, just fill in around the roots, 
watering well all the while to compact 
the planting soil and to exclude air 
pockets. This step is called puddling 
or mudding in the holly. Top off the 
job by sloping the surface to a saucer 
shape, concave and higher at the edge 
of the planting circle, to hold and 
conduct water to the roots. Mounding 
the soil cone-wise or convexly about 
a tree is incorrect for then it will act 
as a roof to deflect the much needed 
water away from the roots. 

Here’s a warning about the differ- 
ence between lots of water and wet 
feet which are most repugnant to Ilex. 
If the soil in your yard is heavy clay 
and impervious to good drainage, then 
excess water and rain may become 
trapped in the planting hole. Such 
water stagnates and sours, eventually 
rotting the roots and drowning them 
with airless liquid mud. 

To solve such a problem you can 
literally plant a holly on top of the 
ground, using the planting soil to build 
up a three foot wide circular and 
slightly concave mound around the 
root ball. Then stake the holly to hold 
it in position until it becomes well 
anchored in the soil. This high ground 
planting or hilling of the hollies defies 
root rot, provides proper drainage, 
and assures needed root aeration. It 
is the only successful way to combat 
overly wet soil conditions short of til- 
ing to drain away excess accumulation 
of water. 


Mulching Hollies 


Now for the frosting, or finishing 
touch, the mulch. Peat is best, lawn 
clippings will serve, or forest duff, or 
even sawdust best fortified with nitro- 
gen by adding two pounds of am- 
monium sulfate to four cubic feet, 
or a good wheelbarrow load. Cover 
over the planting circles with your 
favorite mulch topping it off several 
inches deep, but keeping it high on 
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the outside and thinner at the base 
of the holly. 

Mulching conserves soil moisture 
and prevents the damp earth from 
quickly drying between sprinkling or 
showers. The protective mulch also 
makes for easy cultivation, permitting 
the pulling of weeds without disturb- 
ing the vital roots of your holly. The 
feeder roots of the hollies live just 
beneath the branches and at the very 
surface of the ground as do those of 
rhododendron and azaleas. Never 
spade deeply around your hollies or 
all will be lost. 


Feeding 


All living, growing things need care- 
ful and yet generous feeding. If Ilex 
is left to shift for herself, she will 
gradually exhaust the nutrients con- 
tained in her planting soil. If she is 
to smile for you with gleaming sun- 
light reflected from her glossy leaves, 
she'll require a regular and well bal- 
anced diet of plant food. February is 
a good month in many areas for ap- 
plying well rotted manure or a few 
pounds of any well known brand of 
organic fertilizer. 

Inorganic or chemical fertilizers if 
applied according to directions are 
both safe and satisfactory. A rough 
rule of thumb for 10-16-8, a desirable 
formula for many soils, is one pound 
scattered beneath the drip line of the 
branches per half inch of trunk di- 
ameter. The granulated form is su- 
perior to the fine ground as it dissolves 
and leaches more slowly. Avoid fall 
feeding which stimulates late season 
growth and tenderizes your holly in 
the very months when dormancy 
should be encouraged to prepare for 
the cold temperatures of winter. 

If you'll only take time out to visit 
the holly it will tell you in ways 
plainer than words its wants. When 
thirsty, it wilts. When hungry, it. be- 
comes pallid and its growth is stubby, 
harsh and unattractive. When well 
fed, the Ilex is growing with health, 
and every branch will be tipped with 
vigorous young growth. 


Pruning and Shaping 


Hollies often develop a tendency 
toward waywardness in their growth 
habits. Sometimes they scarcely seem 
able to make up their minds whether 
to become a tree or a bush. In fact, 
they are properly classified as arbo- 
rescent or tree-like shrubs. For this 
reason you may have to lend assistance 


at times to encourage desired shape. 

Trim and prune to achieve your 
purpose. Cut away any low-lying limbs 
which trail the ground and block air 
movement so necessary to ventilate 
and dry the hollies between showers. 
You'll be happily surprised to discover 
how willingly your tree will respond 
to efforts to direct growth into a 
symmetrical form. 


Pests and Control 


Though hollies are among the long- 
est lived of all trees and are quite 
resistant to disease, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that Ilex will attract its share 
of pestiferous parasites. Holly scales, 
fungus, algae, leaf miners and bud 
moths are perhaps the most commonly 
encountered pests. Fortunately they do 
yield to treatment by chemical sprays. 
On my holly farms in Oregon I have 
obtained satisfactory control with a 
single annual spraying during April 
just before blooming time and the 
spring growing season. Timing of the 
spray, good equipment, proper use of 
materials, and thoroughness in appli- 
cation are the four cardinal points in 
conducting successful warfare on com- 
mon holly pests. 

A good spray mixture which would 
control scale, algae, leaf rollers, bud 
moths and leaf miners consists of 25% 
malathion wettable powder, three 
tablespoons; 100% tri-basic copper 
sulfate, one tablespoon; and 50% 
DDT wettable powder, two table- 
spoons; to each gallon of water. Add 
a spreader-sticker. 


Winter Care 


In more northerly states where cold 
winters can be expected, newly- 
planted hollies should be protected 
against rapid fluctuations in tempera- 
ture. In time they will become well 
established and acclimated in their 
new but often rigorous surroundings. 

Here are a few ideas used across 
America: 

1. An extra deep mulch applied in 
the late fall will go far toward insulat- 
ing the tender roots from damaging 
freezing. 

2. Some growers fence their hollies 
and fill in over the trees with leaves. 
This system seems best suited for very 
dry climates, for if the leaves become 
soggy with rain the hollies are apt to 
be deprived of air and branches decay. 

3. A better, though more elaborate, 
procedure is to erect two circular and 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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IF YoU WILL grow your new poin- 
settia plants from hardwood cuttings, 
you will find that they are easy to 
root and easy to grow to full, perfect 
flowers. This is the way I do it: 

After the blooms have faded, gradu- 
ally withhold water for about a month 
until the soil in the pot is quite dry 
and the leaves have withered and 
fallen from the stems. The plant is 
then ready for storage in a cool, dark, 
dry place. At this time, if the plant 
is fairly tall and unwieldy, cut back 
the top five to six inches of growth. 
Instead of throwing these ends away, 
use them for hardwood cuttings. These 
cuttings will make tall plants because 
of their early start, but they are usa- 
ble and should not be wasted. They 
are potted like the hardwood cuttings 
taken later. 

Now—to go back to the stored 
plant. Keep it completely dry until 
the middle to end of May, and then 
bring it to the light and begin water- 
ing. It will take about two weeks for 
the first stem buds to begin to leaf 
out. The first cuttings should be taken 
as soon as the new shoots are about 
one to two inches long and have de- 
veloped about five small new leaves. 

For the cuttings, make a cut straight 
across the old, woody original stem 
just below a node or leaf scar on the 
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Two Ways To MakePoinsettias Bloom Again 


HAVE You EVER noticed that two garden writers who write about the 
same subject may offer widely varying and different cultural recommendations? 
The reader might not only feel confused, but decide that perhaps neither 
of the authors knew what he was talking about. Happily, in the how-to 
of gardening, there are at least two ways of doing almost any given task— 
and more often, there are perhaps a dozen ways to accomplish basically 
the same thing. In the text that follows, two authors describe their 
successful methods for making poinsettias bloom each year at Christmas 
time. Read both articles and decide which you’d most like to follow in 
your poinsettia growing. If you already have your own productive 
method with poinsettias, then, by all means, stick to it. If you’re trying to 
decide on one of these two methods, perhaps it would interest you 
to know that Mrs. Parcher is a resident of Sharon, Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Williams gardens in Colorado Springs, Colorado. Actually, either method 
may be used throughout the areas of our Eastern and Mid-America editions. 


—Elvin McDonald 
Editor, Indoor Gardening 


I Take Cuttings to Get New Plants 


stem. These pieces of hardwood stem, 
not counting the new shoot, should be 
about five to seven inches long. It is 
best to take these cuttings while the 
new shoot leaves are still small, be- 
cause then the leaf surface area is 
smaller and thus there is less danger 
of wilting. 

There will also be other buds de- 
veloping on the old, hardwood stem 
that is used for the cutting. Do not 
remove these until the cuttings are 
potted and the pots are in a safe 
location, because the new shoots are 
very brittle and easily broken, and if 
the top shoot should be knocked off 
by accident, then the next developing 
bud on the stem can be used for the 
leader or main shoot. 

Dip the bottom end of the cutting 
in rooting hormone powder and insert 
close to the side of a clay pot, firming 
down in a mixture made of equal 
parts of sand, topsoil, peat or leaf 
mold or compost. Keep the newly 
potted cuttings out of the sun but in 
the light and keep the soil moist but 
not soggy. The cuttings will benefit 
from overhead syringing, if it is con- 
venient to spray the foliage, but this 
is not essential to their survival as it 
is when softwood cuttings are made. 

Continue watering and forcing the 
old plant until you have sufficient cut- 
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tings or until all of the hardwood has 
been used. Then throw the roots away 
as they have no further use. 

It is easier to root four or five cut- 
tings in a six- or seven-inch pot of 
soil mixture and then to continue to 
let the cuttings grow on in this same 
pot than it is to root the cuttings in 
sand or perlite and then when rooted 
transplant them to pots. It is entirely 
optional as to whether the new plants 
should be set outdoors during the re- 
mainder of the summer or kept in- 
doors. Much depends upon the climate 
and available outdoor location. 

Cuttings rooted early, such as those 
from the first trimming, will make 
tall plants, so it is advisable to nip out 
the soft end growth when the new 
shoots are about one foot high. This 
should never be done after mid- 
August, and since pinching promotes 
branching, the more numerous result- 
ing flowers will be smaller than when 
one stem alone is grown. The plants, 
especially taller ones, should be staked 
and tied as they are making growth, 
because they are brittle and easily 
broken when not supported. A tall 
stem that has been bent by accident, 
but not broken off, can be held in 
place and bandaged with a splint of 
wood and tape should this particular 
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stem be needed for a special effect. 

Begin a weekly feeding with plant 
food on the first of October and con- 
tinue this until the top leaves begin 
to color. When these leaves begin to 
show a faint red veining and have a 
dull red blush to them, and when the 
flower buds can be seen forming in 
the center cluster, there is nothing 
outside of complete neglect that will 
stop the further development of the 
bright red bracts. 

Since the flower buds begin to set 
during the middle of October, the 
standard practice of shielding the tip 
ends from artificial light after sun- 
down should be observed. Do not try 
to move the plant or plants to a dark 
closet every night as this moving back 
and forth is not only a nuisance but 
it is hard on the plant. The tops can 
be shielded with paper or even straw 
table mats which fasten to stakes. 
These can be set up to shield the 
plants at night and be removed dur- 
ing the day. It is also true that outside 
night light shining through window 
glass from street lamps can hold back 
the coloring process, so when shielding 
your plants, keep in mind outdoor 
light as well. ¢ 





By Mrs. Williams’ method, a hardwood 
cutting with new growth one or two 
inches long and five new leaves is 
rooted. 





Author Williams suggests that five cut- 
tings be started together in a seven-inch 
pot. By Christmas time these will make 
a handsome showing, supposedly with 
five flowers or more from the one pot. 
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I Rejuvenate the Old Plant 


Have you EVER kept a Christmas 
poinsettia, wondering what to do with 
the almost leafless stalks? The plant 
can be saved, and it will bloom an- 
other year. Toward the end of Janu- 
ary water it only about once a week, 
then once every two weeks, then once 
every three weeks. Give it none at all 
during March, April and May. 


In late May or early June (when 
danger of frost is over) cut back the 
stalks to five to eight inches and set 
the plant in the garden (pot and all) 
in a partly shaded spot but where it 
will receive several hours of direct 
sunlight a day. Mine goes under a 
dogwood tree where it receives morn- 
ing sunlight until about 11, and spat- 
tered sunlight from then until late 
afternoon. If you live where there are 
hot, drying winds, provide protection 
for your poinsettias. 

Be sure to keep the poinsettia in 
the pot with the pot buried up to the 
rim. If you take the plants out of 
their pots, the roots grow so rampantly 
that it is almost impossible to dig up 
and repot the plants in the fall with- 
out tearing the roots. 

At the time of setting the plant out- 
doors, dig out some of the dry earth 
around the stalks and replace with 
one-half to one cup of compost (either 
rough or screened) and add two to 
four teaspoons of bonemeal (depend- 
ing on size of plant). Water thor- 
oughly and see that the soil in the 
pot does not dry out during the sum- 
mer. If it is mulched with peat moss, 
pine needles, buckwheat hulls or other 
mulching material, it should not need 
watering any oftener than a well- 
cared-for perennial garden needs wa- 
tering; that is, every week or ten days, 
depending on the weather. 

Toward the end of June your poin- 
settia should begin sending out new 
shoots along the stems. At this time 
you can take off one or two of these 
and start new plants (although this 
usually cuts down the bloom on your 
larger plant). Make the cutting of 
four or five inches of new growth, 
taken off just below a node. Peel off 
the bottom two leaves. Dip the end 
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lightly in a rooting hormone powder 
and touch up the two nodes (where 
leaves were taken off). Insert the 
lower two inches of the stem in a 
shady spot, in fluffy sandy soil con- 
taining compost or peat moss. 

Cover each cutting with a jelly 
tumbler or glass jar large enough so 
none of the leaves touch the sides of 
the glass. Cuttings should remain un- 
disturbed and kept shaded and damp 
at all times, although you might lift 
the glass once in a while to see that 
all is green and alive looking. 

When cuttings start sending out 
new leaves, you can be almost certain 
that they have developed enough roots 
so they can be potted “on their own.” 
(With some plant material, however, 
this isn’t true.) Use a fluffy potting 
mixture of about three parts sandy 
loam, and two parts compost screened 
together with a little rotted manure. 
Add about 4-teaspoon per three-inch 
pot (which is about the size needed 
for new cuttings). Lift new plants 
carefully and set into pots. Water, 
and sink them immediately in the 
ground in shade. When they are thor- 
oughly established, they can be moved 
to a sunnier location for a few weeks 
before moving them indoors. Do not 
let them dry out! 

Sometime during the first week of 
September dig up your pot, or pots, 
wash them off and bring indoors be- 
fore you fear a frost. On warm Sep- 
tember nights they can be left on the 
porch or some other protected spot 
to get them used to “being in cap- 
tivity” again. Indoors, they should be 
placed in a sunny window away from 
drafts. Sudden chills in a warm house 
make their leaves turn yellow and 
drop off. 

Poinsettias like the kind of indoor 
air that is good for people. They like 
a temperature around 70 degrees, with 
good humidity. Some people say that 
the night temperature should not drop 
below 60 degrees, but my poinsettia 
spends its time coming into bloom in 
a south window where the tempera- 
ture frequently drops to 50 degrees. 
Last year it started blooming before 
Christmas and lasted into February. 
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About every two years a poinsettia 
needs repotting. Do this in June be- 
fore setting it into the ground. Use 
a sandy loam mixed with plenty of 
compost and a little bone meal. For 
large plants I use compost more or 
less in the rough, well mixed with soil. 
Plants love it! 

Does it all sound complicated? For 
new gardeners, making cuttings might 
be, but merely carrying over a plant 
from one year to the next is simple 
if you think about it and use common 
sense. It is fun to achieve blossoms a 
second and third time. The important 
things are to give the poinsettia a 
resting period (withhold water after 
the flowers have dropped) from 
March to May, to cut down the stalks, 
sink pot and all in the ground in a 
partially shaded place and keep it 
watered when it starts to grow. In 
the fall, bring it indoors before frost, 
give it as much sun indoors as possi- 
ble and keep it out of drafts. Avoid 
artificial light after sundown from 
October Ist until the flower bracts 
are well colored. Oh yes, and plenty 
of water as it comes into bloom. Like 
most plants at that time, it gets very 
thirsty. ¢ 





By Mrs. Parcher’s method, the old poin- 
settia is cut back to five to eight inches 
and the potted plant sunk outdoors with 
a mulch. Here pine needles are used. 





A glass jar is placed over cuttings made 
in summer. As soon as roots form and 
new growth begins, the cuttings must 
be transferred to pots. 
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Keeping the Clrristwas Tree 
Fresk and Green 


THE PLEASURES OF decorating the 
Christmas tree can sometimes turn 
into a problem when a few days later 
the tree becomes dry and starts to 
drop its needles. With careful selec- 
tion and care the tree can last through- 
out the holidays, stay fresh and green 
and afford some greens for arranging 
when it is taken down. 


Selecting 


The most important step in having 
a green tree throughout the holidays 
is selecting a fresh tree to start with. 
The foliage should be a good green 
color (varying according to the va- 
riety) and should be pliable and fra- 
grant. Beware of the tree that is dry 
and crisp. Shake the tree to see if any 
of the needles fall. Also it is good to 
run your hand across the bottom of the 
cut trunk. If it is still moist and sticky, 
chances are the tree has been just 
recently cut. 


Care of the Tree 


Shopping early is a good idea. This 
allows for a wide selection. When the 
tree is brought home it should be 
kept cool with its trunk standing in 
water. It helps to saw off about an 
inch of the trunk to make a fresh sur- 
face of open cells to take up water. 
The tree may be sprayed with cold 
water daily until it is ready to be put 
in the house. Preparations are on the 
market for prolonging the life of the 
tree and fireproofing it. Various trade 
names give slightly different instruc- 
tions. 


Placing the Tree 


Select a spot in the room away from 
heat currents, radiators, and television 
sets (which give off quite a bit of 
heat.) When the tree is placed it may 
be in a bucket of moist sand or in one 
of the stands that have a container 
for water. The life of the tree can be 
extended greatly by adding sugar to 
the water, about one cupful to the 
gallon or a fraction thereof when less 
water is used. The container must. be 
replenished with water from time to 
time, for an average size tree may 
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drink as much water as one cup a day. 

Before lights are placed, check all 
wires for fraying or bare wires. Ar- 
range the lights so they can be easily 
and conveniently turned off and on 
without disturbing the tree. 

During the holidays after the tree is 
dressed, it is helpful to lower the tem- 
perature of the room where the tree 
stands. This can be done easily by 
turning off the heat in this room over- 
night and allowing fresh air to enter. 
Care should be taken to keep the air 
as fresh as possible in the room at 
other times too. 


Fire Precautions 


Even though your tree has been 
treated for fireproofing it is a good 
idea to hang a few fire balls filled 
with chemical as a safeguard. If you 
are unable to obtain these a small 
hand fire extinguisher should be kept 
nearby. 

When decorations are fashioned 
from cuttings of evergreens, the greens 
should be completely submerged in 
water at least half a day and prefer- 
ably overnight. This allows them to 
become saturated with moisture, 
cleans them and gives the longest life 
possible. 

When the tree is taken down, it 
need not be a problem or just some- 
thing too large to fit into the trash 
container. Many of the branches can 
be used to design all green arrange- 
ments. Last year when we took down 
our pine tree, I cut the branches and 
made pine arrangements for our house 
and those of friends. They were still 
fresh four weeks later. I added sugar 
to the water and before arranging the 
branches, soaked them in a large con- 
tainer of cool water overnight to re- 
store good substance to the needles 
and branches. 

If not used in this manner the 
branches may be cut and used as a 
protective winter mulch for tender 
plants in the garden, rock garden or 
woodland. By December the ground 
is hard frozen and the boughs of the 
Christmas tree are not only effective, 
but decorative. 4 
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NEW GARDENING ITEMS 


Here’s a “sneak preview” of new 
gardening items that will be available 
in your favorite garden supply store 
next spring. Flower @ Garden’s equip- 
ment editor, Frank A. Bartonek, pre- 
viewed new garden supplies at the 
National Hardware Show in New York 
and the Mid-America Lawn, Garden 
and Outdoor Living Show in Chicago. 
Here is his picture report: 





The Plant Marvel Company has a wide 
line of specialized soluble fertilizers. Joe 
Slater showed me the Evergreen Food 
which is new to the Plant Marvel line. 





Geo. J. Ball, Inc., has a new Jiffy 
Grower, a seed starter kit that is handy 
for starting plants indoors early. It con- 
sists of a plastic tray that holds 12 square 
24-inch Jiffy Pots and a plastic bag 
that hastens seed germination. 
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FOR 1960 





The Parker Sweeper Company has 
added a garden tractor attachment, the 
Trailette, a lawn sweeper with an easy- 
dump feature. Just pull the rope to 
dump the leaves where you want them. 


a 


Union Carbide Chemical Co. offers 
this self-contained, combination sprayer 
or duster that is propelled by a gas- 
propellant. 





This Beaver Cultmaster is a new tiller 
attachment that tills up to nine inches, 
fast and easy, too! It’s an attachment 
for Beaver garden tractors by Baird Ma- 
chine Co. 








wheeled pump-type garden sprayer with 
a 3\%-gallon capacity. It eliminates car- 
rying a heavy spray tank! 


DuPont introduced a new hose-end 
sprayer that has three separate spray 
heads to take care of every garden spray- 
ing job next year. (Of course you’ll need 
a separate sprayer for your 2,4-D weed 
killers.) 





The Universal Mfg. Co. showed this 
“Stroll ’N Spray” unit that is one of a 
line of Universal’s garden sprayers. This 
is a wheeled unit with an easy-pump 
handle you’re sure to like. 
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Golden Gingko Wreath 56 graeme 


fr ae C 
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NE 

BY Mrs. James C. RALEIGH 3 : 


GoLpD Is A STRIKING and beautiful color to use in Christmas decor. The in- 
tense yellow hue of the ginkgo tree’s fall foliage was my inspiration in making 
this dramatic wreath. 

It is important to gather the leaves soon after they fall, and before they 
become brittle. You may also pick from the tree, provided it has turned the 
lovely golden color. Later, each leaf is quickly dipped in melted paraffin to 
give it a thin coating. When the leaves have cooled, press them between several 
layers of newspaper, using a medium hot iron. This removes the excess wax 
and makes them pliable. 

The base of the wreath is a styrofoam wreath form, wrapped with gold 
colored ribbon. I prefer the kind which is composed of cloth and paper. The 
leaves, assembled in units of three, are first attached to long common pins 
(silk pins) with a fine wire and then inserted into the styrofoam. To attain 
good symmetry, cover the three sides as you proceed—using the smaller leaves 
for the inside and outside rings, and reserving the larger and best looking 
ones for the top. 

Placed over the ginkgo leaves is a semi-circle of eucalyptus foliage, which 
is first gilded and then very lightly brushed with a transparent green oil paint. 
The additional trimming consists of large gold foil roses, small gold and green 
baubles, bunched to resemble grape clusters, and small scale foil florets. To 
complete the wreath of gold, a lavishly looped bow in metallic green-gold 
ribbon is added. ¢# 
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. Ginkgo leaves 

. Eucalyptus leaves 
. Foil roses 

. Ball clusters 

. Foil florets 


Oawn— 
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LIFE-SIZE 
SANTA DOORMAN 


Let jolly Old Santa wish $] 


your friends a ‘Merry 
Christmas”’ as he covers 
your front door with his personal 
welcome! Big, colorful, 5 ft 
high, 21” wide. Heavy lacquered 
weather-resistant paperboard, 
with special tape for easy mount- 
ing. Order by mail now. Only $1 
plus 15c postage. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
SPENCER GIFTS 

AM-11 SPENCER BLDG. 
ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 

Burklelgh Compost Activator is natural: contains 
no chemicals. Makes sweet. earthy compost from 
leaves, grass clippings, carden waste, hay, straw, 
sawdust, manures, etc. A little does much. Keeps 
full streneth until used 

































Send only $1 for enough to activate up to two 
tons of waste material, plus complete instructions tp 
16-paze composting booklet including "SECRETS OF 
SAWDUST". 


ORDER BY MAIL TODAY “= pay delivery 
DRUMCLIFF CO., Dept. 416, Towson, Md. 





Remember Your Zone Number! 


If you live in one of the 106 cities which 
have postal zoning . . . use your zone num- 
ber when you address your mail. Whether 
you are writing letters, sending orders or 
renewing FLOWER & GARDEN . 


Always Use Your Zone Number. 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 11, Missouri 








FLOWER 
BOOK 





Offers Rare, Unusual, Exclusive 
Fashion Flowers. Tells how to grow 
them easily from seeds. 





Grow flowers that will be the talk of your 
neighbors it's easy when you have 
Park’s illustrated Flower Book. It contains 
cultural directions, pronouncing index, germ- 
ination table; describes over 3000 varieties— 
many rare, many new, many exclusive with 
Park. Hundreds of actual color and black 
and white photographs show you how the 
flowe-s will look, and it also shows a new 
easy method to insure success with seed. 


You can plan the most beautiful garden of 
your life from this helpful and informative 
book. Get your free copy of Park’s Flower 
Book before they run out. Send postcard. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Greenwood 54, S. C. 
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MUTATION — Nature's Sport 


Nature Is A tricky one, all right— 
always has something up her sleeve. 
She sends a pest to annihilate the 
plant you thought in best health, then 
works a sudden cure on the sickly one 
you had given up for lost. She plants 
one maverick in a batch of identical 
seedlings, or one odd .flower in a 
cluster; she changes plants on whim 
and revels in her trickery. She’s never 
a bore—not nature! 


Mutations are one of nature’s fa- 
vorite pranks. Perhaps you call them 
“sports’—which is perfectly correct, 
according to a recent dictionary. A 
pink rosebush sprouts one branch with 
red flowers; a green-leaved ivy ge- 
ranium sends out one stem bearing 
white-rimmed leaves; on a begonia 
with three flat, round leaves, the fourth 
comes out crimped and curled like 
lettuce. These are mutations. A com- 
mon example of an attractive muta- 
tion may be observed in the privet 
which is more widely used than any 
other hedge plant in our country. A 
plain green bush of privet will almost 


Variegated Philodendron hastatum, a 
mutant which sometimes bears leaves 
entirely without green. 

























suddenly seem to have a branch that 
“sports” leaves margined, or heavily 
splashed with a creamy or golden 
color. 

Mutations arise spontaneously on 
mature plants, and affect one portion 
of a plant, such as a branch. They are 
not to be confused with hybrids, which 
grow from seed resulting when two 
plants are crossed or mated. The 
change is sudden—and transmissible. 
That is, it can be passed on to gen- 
eration after generation of new plants 
through vegetative propagation—cut- 
tings—of the mutated portion of the 
plant. 

The calla lily begonia is one of na- 
ture’s most successful tricks. A semper- 
florens (wax) begonia once sent out a 
branch with leaves splashed and 
streaked with white. Even more, new 
leaves were pure white and before 
unfolding, resembled the calla lily. 
A lovely plant to grow! But alas, like 
many variegated mutations, somewhat 
temperamental—and more than some- 
what difficult to propagate. The white 
leaf portion is white because it lacks 


The cream- and gold-splashed leaves on 
this branch of otherwise plain green 
privet are a common example of muta- 
tion. 
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chlorophyll; and without chlorophyll 
it cannot “digest” the nourishment 
which plants find in sunlight, water, 
and soil. It “has no stomach,” in other 
words. For this reason, cuttings from 
plants which are variegated mutations 
must always be taken with the great- 
est possible proportion of green in the 
leaves. 

When they reproduce their new 
characteristics through propagation, 
mutations are properly termed “new 
plants’—and they are often chris- 





Silvery Peperomia 
hederaefolia (left) 
turned up one day 
with leaves of satiny 
near-black—and was 
named ‘Blackie’ 


(right). 
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tened with new names. Watch your 
plants. If you discover among green 
leaves one patterned with yellow or 
white; or among plain leaves one 
twisted up into a tube; or among 
somber leaves one that assumes much 
brighter color or markings 
see whether that whole branch or por- 
tion of the plant is assuming the same 
new characteristics. If it is, it may be 
propagated—and you have a muta- 
new member of the 


watch to 


tion, a brand 
plant world! ¢ 


Looks like a muta- 
tion? It isn’t. Pepero- 
mia ‘Astrid,’ when 
crowded, grows 
masses of tiniest 
leaves, earns its nick- 
name ‘Pixie.’ How- 
ever, if one of these 
little plants of ‘Pixie’ 
were separated from 
the rest, and planted 
with plenty of space, 
it would soon grow 
to be the size of 
‘Astrid,’ the plant on 
the right. 





Two variations of 
one leaf: roundish 
pond-lily or beef- 
steak begonia (B. 
erythrophylla) 
sported into a spi- 
ralled leaf (right) 
called ‘Helix,’ and 
into a leaf so crested 
and ruffled, it’s 
often called “lettuce- 
leaf,” (left). The 
lettuce-leaf begonia 
was first introduced 
in 1914 by L. Bunch, 
a Kansas greenhouse 
man. It now bears the 
name of ‘Bunchii.’ 






















For more and better 
houseplants from cuttings... 


Try the simple 
“Rootone Dip!” 


New, improved iieelena now contains indole butyric 
acid that adds new rooting power to its already effec- 
tive formula. Use Rootone indoors and out—for 
house plants, for softwood, hardwood or summer 
cuttings. Rootone with fungicide added helps pre- 
vent “damping off” and other soil-borne diseases. 
Y, -0z. packet 35c; 2-oz. jar $1.25. 


ROOTONE 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
Niles, Calif e AMBLER, PA. © St. Joseph, Mo. 


Rootone and Amchem are registered 
trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 


Black Leaf 40 


KILLS Aphis, Thrips, Leaf Hoppers and other sucking 
insects. A safe, effective dog and rabbit repellent too! 
Endorsed by leading garden authorities since 1879. 


BS > Chicago 40, Illinois 









BLACK LEAF PRODUCTS CO. < 








*12° Gift FREE 







to Win New Friends 
for Burpee Seeds 


These 4 25c-Packets 


u coed Te eats 
Vegetables 


All are so easy to grow they 
are equally prized by new 
gardeners and the experts. 


yet Beefsteak Tomato — huge, luscious, 
thick solid flesh, deep scarlet-red. 
Salad Bow! Lettuce— appetizing, tasty, 
tender, unique. Gold Medal Winner. 
Goldinh arrot—crisp, sweet, tend- 
er, fine-grained, rich golden orange. 
Redhart Beet — early, smooth, dark 
red. Sweet, tender and delicious. 
ALL FREE—ask for Vegetable Gift 
and send 10c for postage and hand- 
ling. This Giftcan bemadeonly oneto 
a family, and only before Christmas, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
303 Burpee Building 
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ecataloss 


The catalogs come and I read 
"em. 
The warnings of friends, I don’t 
heed ’em. 
I order and order 
To fill out the border. 
It’s great till I have to go weed 
"em. 


—Fred J. Nisbet 


Browsing the Catalogs 
in Purouit of Knowledge 


BY RACHEL SNYDER 


TIME SPENT IN reading seed and nursery catalogs may 
be prodigious, but it is never wasted. Besides creating a 
beautiful mental garden mirage unmarred by weeds, 
drouth, plague and neglect, these catalogs are the texts 
for advanced, up-to-date education in all kinds of gar- 
dening. 

Obviously, the prime purpose of a seed or nursery 
catalog is to sell seeds or plants. The array of offerings 
is tantalizing, and will lead you far in your garden 
planning for the coming season. 

In addition, one learns much about new plants and 
methods of growing them. Come along on a short ram- 
ble through some of the current catalogs for a glimpse 
of the, sort of information one can pick up from these 
pages. The items we have extracted are only the barest 
beginning, just subjects that were interesting to us. 

In the following sampler, the name of the nursery 
publishing the catalog is given first. Addresses of most 
of these companies will be found in their advertising in 
this magazine. 

Benton County Nursery—Among the black gum 
trees and cottonwoods (believe it or not, two trees that 
are hard to find in commerce) we find a new kind of 
poultry grain called Proso. It is from Russia, grows fast, 
matures early, and is wonderfully productive. You can 
make it into a mash by grinding, or mix it four to one 
with corn or oats, feed it in bundles straw and all, or 
feed it as clean grain from the thresher. Proso should be 
spring planted right after corn. Found here too: another 
common name for the Virginia creeper—American ivy. 

Kelsey Nursery Service—The hardiest azalea, ac- 
cording to these people (who should know) is a three- 
foot little fellow with purple flowers called Canadense 
(Rhodora). A leaf-shedding kind, it is said to endure 
Zone II temperatures, descending to 35° below zero. 
It grows in Newfoundland and Labrador. Another bit 
of wisdom: rhododendrons on their own roots are hardier 
and shapelier than grafted plants. Yet another: service- 
berries are sometimes called bilberries. 

Tennessee Nursery—About fruit tree pollination, we 
learn that most American and European plums are self 
fertile, although they will produce better when inter- 
planted with other varieties. All Oriental varieties of 
plums, however, need cross pollination. One of the best 
general plum pollenizers is the variety ‘Abundance,’ an 
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Oriental. Sour cherries are usually 
self fertile, but sweet cherries fruit bet- 
ter if two or more varieties of sweets 
are planted together. And here we 
find persimmons, the Ozark familiars, 
bearing Oriental names like Tane- 
nashi and Fuyugaki. The books say 
there are 200 species of persimmon, 
many from the Far East and superior 
to our natives. 

Forrest Keeling Nurseries— We 
learn that what is commonly called 
the Southern blackhaw is scientifically 
known as Viburnum Rufidulum; it is 
a native of Missouri and is acclaimed 
by Shaw’s Garden as one of our finest 
tall-growing shrubs. It has lustrous 
foliage, flat clusters of white flowers, 
dark blue berries and red autumn 
leaves. 

Stark Brothers Nurseries— The 
Starks paid the highest price ever paid 
for a fruit tree—the one which was 
used for propagating stock for their 
new Starkrimson delicious apple. Now 
they have it growing in a burglar- 
proof wire cage. This new variety was 
a sport discovered in a West Coast 
orchard of delicious apples. 

Wayside Gardens—Here is a regu- 
lar encyclopedia. The new race of 
dwarf hardy asters, we learn, is mostly 
the work of LeRoy Breithaupt of 
Corvallis, Oregon, and came from 
crossing tall garden asters with a 
dwarf Oregon species . . . There are 
three new varieties (from England) 
of Veronica spicata—all are on the 
pinkish side . . . The Mentor barberry 
sounds like a wonderful possibility for 
hedges because it is practically ever- 
green, even in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
the Southwest, and can withstand 
drouth. But it has no berries . . . The 
Chinese Kousa dogwood (Cornus 
kousa chinensis) came to this country 
in 1907, brought by E. H. Wilson to 
the Arnold Arboretum. It is later than 
the American dogwood, and hardier. 

Fairyland Lily Gardens— Here 
we get the background of the Atomic 
lily hybrids which are stirring interest 
among lily fanciers. These have the 
speciosum hybrid type of flowers 
(large, flat and usually white, pink 
and red) but they bloom two months 
earlier than speciosums, in May, June 
and early July. The early blooming 
makes them something special. An- 
other Fairyland strain called Exotics 
have a similar bloom but start open- 
ing in midsummer. 

Kelly Brothers Nurseries—We 
find some interesting ancient history 
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concerning the dawn redwood (Meta- 
sequoia glyptostroboides) , which is be- 


ing more widely planted each year. | 
The tree came to us from China and | 
Fossils | 


was thought nearly extinct. 
near Elko, Nevada, show that the same 
tree existed in North America many 
centuries ago. Dawn redwood loses its 
needles in winter, and resembles the 
bald cypress in growth. 

James I. George & Son—Helpful 
information here about growing cle- 
matis: Two kinds that should not be 
cut back in spring, other than remov- 
ing dead wood, are ‘Belle of Woking,’ 
and Montana rubens. Two kinds that 
should be pruned severely are ‘Lady 
Betty Balfour’ and ‘Gipsy Queen.’ 
The Texas native clematis, texensis, 
dies to the ground in Northern winters 
and comes up each year from the root. 

W. Atlee Burpee Company—lIn 
the fall catalog Burpee gives us this 
warning about the paper white (poly- 
anthus) narcissus: never plant them 
outdoors where the ground freezes. 
They are for indoor use only. (You 
might assume that everybody knows 
this, but you’d be surprised.) Another 
useful item helps straighten out the 
meaning of the term “cottage” tulips. 
This name came into use fairly re- 
cently to describe the kinds of tulips 
so often planted around country homes 
and cottages of England. The blooms 
are usually long and oval-shaped, of 
delicate color and supple stems. 

Burgess Seed and Plant Com- 
pany—Among the many amazing 
vegetables and flowers found here it 
is still surprising to discover a radish 
weighing 15 pounds. Burgess says it 
is good flavored, round, solid and 
crisp, keeps well, and is suited to fall 
planting. The catalog does not say 
how to eat it. 

Barrington Greenhouses— Here 
is news about a new wax begonia 
named ‘Charm’ that looks like the 
temperamental calla lily begonia but 
is much easier to grow. The new one 
has bright yellow and green splotched 
leaves and pink blossoms. 

Allen’s Nurseries & Seed House 
—There is a discovery in this one: 
a new fuzzless peach called ‘Fuzzless 
Gold.’ It’s described as about the same 
size as an Elberta. It was developed by 
Dr. Fred HofMann of Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Ackerman Nurseries—Their sec- 
tion on shrubs for birds reveals that: 
93 kinds of birds eat the fruit of the 
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Sweet Pea Special 
Cuthbertson Floribunda Collection No. 8: 
improved Spring Flowering Spencer sweet peas, 
unusually vigorous with large blossoms, long, 
strong stems. Reg. 15c each... One each of the 
following 12 packets. $1.00 Postpaid. Save 80c! 
ANN—Bright carmine FLORA—Rose carmine 

rose FRANK G.—Rosy 
DAISY—White, black lavender 

seeded KENNETH—Crimson 
DAVID—Bright rose LIZA—Maroon 

crimson ROBERT—Mid blue 
EILEEN—Coral pink LOIS—Rose pink 
EVELYN—salmon WILLIAM—Picotee rose 

cream pink pink on white ground 

ASK FOR OUR FALL AND SPRING CATALOGS 


GILL BROS. SEED CO. 


Dept. -&G,Montavilla St., Portland 16, Ore. 


FLOWER BOOK 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a 
free copy of the new Park Flower Book 
for 1960. 


This catalogue describes over 3,000 va- 
rieties of flower seed and plants . . . many 
rare kinds . . . all the new ones as well as 
the older varieties. The book also contains 
cultural directions, a pronouncing 
and germination tables. 

Hundreds of actual black and white pho- 
tographs, and many full-color photographs 
to show you how the flowers actually look. 


Send postcard today 
for your free copy! 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD 49, S. C. 


index 


redtwig dogwood; 118 kinds are 
known to eat tatarian honeysuckle; 
36 kinds eat beautyberries; 53 kinds 
are fond of red snowberry; 118 kinds 
feed on the Hansen’s bush cherry. 


Kansas Landscape & Nursery 
Company—Rare finds here include 
English elms, a cottonless cottonwood 
and the Osage orange. Some would be 
surprised to learn, as we do in this 
catalog, that the bald cypress of the 
Southern swamps is being sold widely 
in the central great plains. It is adver- 
tised as “perfectly hardy” (which it 
is in this region). 





Jung Seed Company—We find 
here something that should interest 
the many gardeners who lose for- 
sythia blooms year after year because 
of severe winters. It is the description 
of the forsythia species ovata, seldom 
listed in catalogs. “Will stand severe 
winters much better than our stand- 
ard varieties,” it says. 

Inter-State Nurseries—On the 
forsythia theme, here is an interesting 
new variety described as having very 
large individual flowers. It is called 
‘Arnold’s Giant’ because it came from 
the Arnold Arboretum in Boston. 


Harris Seeds—We find here a list 
| of frostproof annual flowers that will 
| last in fall until hard freezes begin. 
Here it is, in part: bachelor button, 
calendula, carnation, dianthus, pansy, 
phlox, petunia, and verbena. Another 
piece of advice says to cut zucchini 
bush squash when the fruits are six 
to eight inches long. Easier said than 
done, you'll say, if you know how fast 
these things grow! 


Gurney Seed and Nursery Com- 
pany—Gardeners of the northern 
states will be glad to learn that the 
Dominion Experiment Station at Mor- 
den in Canada has perfected a quick 
maturing muskmelon for short season 
areas. Name of the variety is ‘Far 
North.’ It matures in 65 days. 





Farmer Seed & Nursery Com- 
pany—Another muskmelon listed here 
was developed by the University of 
Minnesota. It matures in only 60 days. 
The name is ‘Minnesota Midget,’ re- 
ferring to the fact that the fruits are 
only about four inches in diameter. 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge—The 
catalog writer gives us some good 
ideas for ground covering plants in 
beds of rhododendrons and azaleas, 
or other shrubs: galax, shortia, ferns, 

orchids, lilies, trillium, cimicifuga, 
polygonatums, sanguinarias. 
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DWARF NUT TREE 


HARDY HALL’S ALMOND 
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tree. Send today for big FREE CATALOG. 
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Champlain View Gardens—El- 
mer Gove lists the glads with the 
biggest flowers as: ‘Bird of Paradise,’ 
b ‘Citriona, ‘Falcon,’ ‘Harrisburger,’ 

‘Inez, ‘Marjorie Nadean,’ ‘Paul Bun- 
yan, ‘Pinnacle,’ ‘Prunella, and ‘Van- 
isle.’ 

Conard-Pyle Star Rose Company 
—Two of the three All-America roses 
for 1960, we learn, are floribundas in- 
troduced by this company. They are 
‘Fire King’ and ‘Sarabande,’ from the 
Meilland rose breeders of France. 
Meilland was also the source of the 
historic ‘Peace’ rose, the ‘Pink Peace,’ 
‘White Knight, ‘Confidence,’ Sym- 
phonie,’ and many another show win- 
ner. 

Lehman Gardens— These people, 
who specialize in chrysanthemums 
and grow them in the Minnesota cli- 
mate, suggest this method of winter- 
ing them: Dig the clumps in early 
November and place them on top of 
the ground next to the foundation of 
the house for the winter. Leave a good 
ball of earth around the roots and 
cut the old top off at the ground level. 
Cover with several inches of leaves or 
marsh hay. Clumps wintered this way 
came through 100 per cent while the 
same varieties left in the ground win- 
terkilled. 

Lamb Nurseries—Add this to your 
file of information on violets: “The 
popular belief that violets are shade 
loving is a fallacy. With few excep- 
i tions they greatly prefer a well-drained 
position in the sun.” 

Walter Marx Gardens— A little 
lecture on the care of lily bulbs, con- 
tained in this catalog, will not hurt 
anybody: The live roots attached to 
a lily bulb should never be removed 
or allowed to die before planting. 
Lilies resent disturbance at any time 
and deteriorate steadily when kept out 
. of the ground. 
| Earl May Seed Company—A 
’ 
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method suggested here opens the pos- 
sibility of planting tomato seeds di- 
rectly outdoors in the garden rather 
than using transplants. Plant seeds ten 
days to two weeks ahead of the time 
you would set transplants. This nurs- 
ery’s tests show you can have ripe 
tomatoes within three to five days as 
early as if you had used plants instead 
of seeds. 


Ozark Nursery Company—There 
is an everbearing fig, we learn here, 
that is hardy over most of the United 
States once it is established. The tops 
may be killed back by hard winters, 
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but new growth will come from the 
roots and will bear figs that season. 

George W. Park Seed Company 
—A nugget of information in this 
firm’s “Flower Book” suggests wider 
use of the fibrous begonia for bedding 
purposes. In parts of Europe, says 
Park, these begonias are much used 
in full sun as well as shade. “Trials 
in South Carolina, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois were impressive and suggest 
full sun: where temperatures do not 
long stay above 90 degrees.” 

Pitzonka Pansy Farm and Nurs- 
ery—Here is a suggested soil mixture 
for rock garden plants: % loam, %4 
leaf mold, or some other organic ma- 
terial, and 4 coarse sand. 

Rainbow Hybridizing Gardens— 
This first grower to introduce the 
“horned irises” elaborates somewhat 
on current developments. The new 
race is strangely variable, it seems, 
and has produced several members 
with a decorative spoon at the end of 
the horns. Breeders are starting to use 
these in creating another new race of 
spooned irises. The horns on all of 
these irises are the ends of the beards, 
which are oddly raised from the falls 
and stand out in a pointed or curved 
effect looking from the side something 
like a handlebar moustache. 

R. H. Shumway Seedsman— If 
the multitude of plants called “dusty 
miller” has made you wish for a list 
of those so-called, Shumway has one 
to add: it is an annual, Centaurea 
gymnocarpa. Usually the term means 
one of the two commonest kinds of 
artemisia—‘Silver King’ and ‘Silver 
Mound.” (Checking with the Park 
Seed Company catalog we find still 
another, Senecio Cineraria.) All are 
“dusty millers.” 

Schreiner’s Gardens—From these 
experts come words of advice about 
growing irises: Cultivate shallowly to 
avoid cutting feeder roots; keep free 
of weeds and encroaching plants so 
the sun can reach the rhizomes; re- 
move limp outside leaves occasionally ; 
and after blooming season cut off 
bloom stems at ground level on a 
dry day so the cut heals quickly. 

Louis Smirnow—This tree peony 
specialist says in his catalog that tree 
peonies are now propagated usually 
by cleft grafting on the roots of the 
common herbaceous peony. By this 
method the herbaceous root will sup- 
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will help you plan for 


Beauty in Your Garden 


The STAR ROSE CATALOG for Spring 1960 
is much more than just a handsome book in 
beautiful colors. 

Over a hundred roses are accurately and 
honestly described. Most of these roses are 
reproduced in full color, as accurately as can 
be done with the finest engraving and printing. 
In addition, the form and growing habits of the 
plants themselves are faithfully described. 


Cost-Saving Offers 


Dozens of “Special Offers” are featured, en- 
abling you to obtain these finest of all roses, 
genuine STAR ROSES, at real price savings. 

Eight pages of descriptions and illustrations 
of the finest perennials add to the completeness 
and usefulness of this catalog. 


For your FREE Catalog, Mail this coupon NOW 
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Send me, FREE, the 1960 Star Rose Catalog. 
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No other book so complete 
++. yet a book you cannot buy! 


For really fine flowers, for taste-tempting vegetables, 


for the loveliest lawn and garden in your neighbor- | 


hood—rely on Vaughan’s. This beautiful book, with 
200 full-color pictures, gives you gardening answers 
you find nowhere else . . . authoritative advice ... 
tips on how to grow the finest! Not for sale any- 
where, but . card brings it absolutely free. 


PE vp Big 25¢ Valve, Only 10¢ 
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(0 Please send “Gardening Illustrated” FREE! 
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FLOWER 
BOOK 


Offers Rare, Unusual, Exclusive 
Fashion Flowers. Tells how to grow 
them easily from seeds. 


Grow flowers that will be the talk of your 
neighbors . . it's easy when you have 
Park's illustrated Flower Book. It contains 
cultural directions, pronouncing index, germ- 
ination table; describes over 3000 varieties— 
many rare, many new, many exclusive with 
Park. Hundreds of actual color and black 
and white photographs show you how the 
flowers will look, and it also shows a new 
easy method to insure success with seed. 


You can plan the most beautiful garden of 
your life from this helpful and informative 
book. Get your free copy of Park’s Flower 
Book before they run out. Send postcard. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Greenwood 54, S. C. 








graft. If the understock should sucker, 
as sometimes happens, the new shoots 
are easy to spot and cut out, whereas 
if the rootstock were of another tree 
peony, one could not tell the foliage 
apart. 

Spring Hill Nurseries—A com- 
mon name being used here for the 
Allium giganteum is ‘Jewel of Tibet.’ 
According to the catalog, this spec- 
tacular member of the onion clan or- 
iginates in the foothills of the .Tibetan 
mountains. 

Stern’s Nurseries — Among the 
plants found here you may be sur- 
prised to discover one which should 
be a boon to gardeners with small 
yards: a dwarf pussy willow. Called 
‘Rose Gold,’ in reference to the col- 
oring of the catkins, this plant belongs 
to a different willow species from the 
ordinary pussy willow, but is a hand- 
some plant and much more modest 
in size. 

Vaughan’s Seed Company— An 
interesting section of this catalog is 
the ‘spice in the garden’ list. of un- 
commonly planted annuals. Some of 
the surprises in this list are scarlet 
runner beans, Poinciana gilliest (bird 
of paradise), cacalia or tassel flower, 
ornamental cotton, African daisy (di- 
morphotheca), blue gilia, and sensi- 
tive plant or mimosa. 

Romaine B. Ware—This lily spe- 


cialist gives us particular instructions 


on the preparation of soil before plant- 


ing lily bulbs. “Perfect drainage both 
around the bulb and for a foot below 
it isa MUST... More bulbs fail due 


to lack of these precautions than from 


| any other one cause.” 


Zilke Brothers Nursery—Here 
among the many descriptions of dif- 
ferent hardy shade and ornamental 
trees and shrubs we discovered an 
interesting comment on the ginkgo. 
This tree, the ginkgo, is believed to 
be the oldest tree known to man; it 
was mentioned in the writings of Con- 
fucius, the only tree thus distinguished. 
Among its virtues is the fact that 
within a few hours after the first leaf 
falls, every leaf on the tree will drop— 
an obvious economy on raking. 


International Flower Show 


The 1960 International Flower Show 
will be held March 5-12 at the New 
York Coliseum. The 43rd annual event 
will be co-sponsored by the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, Inc. and 
the New York Florist’s Club, Inc. 
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Grow your own beautiful trees 
of bright red berries and green 
spiked leaves. Full details in 
our big colorful 1960 nursery 
catalog. Over 1,000 tree, flower, 
bulb, and shrub varieties in- 
cluding over two dozen rare 
evergreen shrubs which retain 
leaves all winter. Write today— 
it’s FREE. 111th year. Guar- 
anteed stock. 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES 


FREE CATALOG _ Dept. C-12, Tipp City, Ohio 


Beautiful Pot Plants 25¢€ 


Gorgeous, easy to grow house Postpaid 
plants, 3” to 4” flowers, last _ with big, 
for months. Exquisite mixed Seed and 
colors. SEND ONLY 25c for 1; oe 
SOctor 2; $i for 5. Order now. 
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tor grow fast. Quality guaranteed. 
Also, berry plants, evergreens, 
shrubs, ornamental trees. 
FREE bargain catalog. Write. 
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HINA Just picture in your yard, a beau- 
tiful mass of dilac pink blossoms every spring and fall 
and quite often stray blossoms all summer. Ideal for lawn 
and border planting. Described in FREE bargain catalog 
of fruits, shrubs, trees, roses. Write today. 


Ackerman Nursery, 506 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


MIRACLE TOMATO 
Yields #y BUSHELS 


Now— You can grow the world’s most 
amazing Tomato right in your own 
garden and get from 2 to 3 bushels of 
delicious ripe tomatoes from a vine. 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


TRop-2-bRoP 


TOMATO grows 16 to 20 ft. high with 
huge fruit weighing as much as 2 
pounds and measuring 6 in. across. Fine, 


* meaty, solid tomatoes, wonderful 
flavor. Unexcelled for canning and slic- 
ing. Outyields all other known varie- 
ties. Grows any place. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
Regular 50¢ Pkt. only 10 
3 for 25¢ Postpaid 
FREE: BURGESS Garden Guide Cat- 
clog listing unusual Seeds and Plants. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
953-B., Galesburg, Mich. 
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Special Christmas Gift Rates 


First Gift—One Year $3.00; Two Years $5.00; Three Yeurs $7.00 
Each Additional Gift—One Year $2.00; Two Years $4.00; Three Years $6.00 
You may include your own renewal at these rates. 
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In THE Madison District of the Wiscon- 
sin Garden Club Federation, garden club 
members have been working with the So- 
ciety of American Florists in an educational 
program which fits well as part of a girl’s 
home economic training in high school. 

In 12 of the schools in and around Mad- 
ison, florists have furnished flowers, tools, 
and containers, and garden club members 
have gone into the schools to give flower 
arrangement demonstrations and lectures. 
Students attending receive a booklet, Flow- 
ers and You. Another booklet issued by 
the society, Teacher’s Guide, is most helpful 
to teachers and demonstrators. 

If your club is interested in helping 
junior flower arrangers and you want to 
obtain copies of the booklets mentioned 
here’s how to do it. A Teacher’s Guide for 
Flowers and You is five cents. Flowers and 
You is ten cents. Both are available from: 
Society of American Florists, Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. 


Purple Ribbon Winner 


Every club that holds standard shows 
hopes some day to have its show win the 
Purple Ribbon award of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. Among 


1959 winners was the Phoenix African 
Violet Club, Phoenix, Arizona. Their show, 
“Showers of Violets” won them the honor. 
In addition to receiving the Purple Rib- 
bon the club had its entry in the flower 
show given the Award of Distinction. Mrs. 
E. A. Hamilton’s ‘Silver Jubilee’ won this 
award. 

Club members are planning their show 
coming up March 27, 1960 which will be 
held in conjunction with the International 
Flower Fiesta. 

Their fund raising project is a card party 
to be held in January. The Carnation 
Company furnishes all Phoenix civic or- 
ganizations with an attractive room and 
a good kitchen; this makes an excellent 
way to boost club treasuries. 

At their January meeting they will have 
instruction by member Gertrude Claypool 
on making plaques and pictures of dried 
African violets and other dried material. 


TV Interpretations 


The Ross County Federation of Garden 
Clubs and the Ross County Fair Board of 
Ohio prepared an easy yet interesting 
schedule. All classes were based on TV 


(Please turn page $) 


Two garden club members who have been active in the Flower Arrangement Youth 
Education program are Mrs. Leonard Dunn (left) of the Town and Country Gar- 


den Club, and Mrs. R. J. Brodhead (right) of the Mendota 


Gardeners. They are 


examining a box of flowers which the Society of American Florists has sent for 


use in one of their programs. 
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CATALOG DIRECTORY 


ERANIUM 


PLANTS FROM SEED. New double 
and Semi-Double varieties, all shades. 
Described in New Seed & Nursery Cata- 
log. Send 10c in coin for 50c Pkt. FREE 
or 3 Pkts. for 25c and Catalog 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN «+. Now Combined With 
R. H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 434, Rockford, Illinois 


HARDY NUT TREES 


FOR PROFIT, BEAUTY AND SHADE 


All the newest varieties of delicious nuts can 
now on geaees in your own yard. Chinese Chest- 
nuts, Hall’s Almond, Filberts, Hardy Pecans 
and English Walnuts. Fully described alon 
with many unusual shrubs, trees & fruits. Send 
today for FREE catalog. 


ALLEN’S NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE BOX 50,GENEVA, OHIO 


FLOWER 


Write today for free illustrated book—cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties — old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 26, S. C. 


WARDS 1960 
GARDEN, BOOK 


Thousands of 
Selections! 


ff Garden Mark 
Nursery Stock 
and Supplies 


Most complete and 
beautiful catalog 

of its kind—92 pages, 
32 in exciting color. 


Filled with NEW plant 
varieties inciuding 
All-America selections 
of Roses, Mums, and 
Camellias. 


Dozens of landscape 
and garden ideas, 
planting Zone Map, 
“how to’’ pointers, 


Scores of Money-Saving 
Plant Collections ... 
hundreds of NEW 
garden items and 
supplies. 


Mail to Montgomery Ward, Dept. 
in city nearest you. 


Chicago 7, lll.; Baltimore 32, Md.; Albany 1, N.Y.; 
St. Paul!, Minn.; Denver17, Colo.; Kansas City11, Mo.; 
Portland 10, Ore.; Oakiand 16, Calif.; Ft. Worth 11, Tex. 


»G-GO 


Please send, without obligation, my FREE copy of 
| Wards 1960 Garden Book. 





(Please PRINT Name and Address Plainly) 


Street Address or Route and Box No. 
Postoffice 


___. Phone 
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nN eto! SWAN 
ISLAND 


DAHLIA CATALOG 


32 pages, many in full natural color. 
Hundreds of varieties, tips on culture, 
and loads of pictures. A real collector's 
item, Send 25c for your copy today. 


SWAN ISLAND DAHLIAS 


Box 901G-D Canby, Oregon 


Send for ROCKNOLL’S 
my SPRING 
CATALOG 


You'll find pleasure and 


savinas in this 


32-page planting guide for the hardy ovt- 


door garden, with s choice of favorites 


old and new 


FREE upon request 


FEATURED IN THIS CATALOG ARE: 


Hardy Perennials 


Newer Hardy 
Mums 


Bulbs, spring 
planting 


Flowering Shrubs 
Best Roses 


Fruit Trees 
Evergreens 
Flowering Trees 
Shade Trees 
Wild Flowers 
Ground Covers 
Plants for Pools 


Unusual Plants for 
Rock Plants Your Windows 


ROCKNOLL Nursery, Dept. FG Morrow, Ohio 
Newest Varieties of Disease Free 


NUT TREES 


Double Value — Shade Plus Profits 


Best varieties of English Walnut, Hardy Pecans, Black 
Walnut, Chestnut, etc. Heavy bearers. Enough nuts to 
eat plus some to sell. Excellent for shade. FREE catalog. 


Over 100 bargains in shrubs, evergreens, fruits, roses, 
trees. Write for your copy ’ 

Ackerman Nursery, 381 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
1960 
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ALL WNE W New All-America Winners 
ALL COLOR Outstanding Perennials 
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Bristol Nurseries Ine. 
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programs. Here are samplings: This is Your 
Life; What’s My Line; Strike It Rich; 
Two for the Money; Farm and Home; 
Life Begins at Eighty; Fireside Theater; 
Cavalcade of America; and the Weather. 
Here are the junior classes: Zoo Parade; 
Candy Carnival; Juvenile Jury; and Strike 
Up the Band. 


Honors and Awards 


Mrs. Marion Scott, Valley Springs, South 
Dakota, has been named the South Dakota 
Gardener of the Year. With this honor 
went many wonderful gifts, among them 
a sterling silver bowl with her name en- 
graved upon it. 


The contest to find the gardener of 
the year was a written examination of 
100 questions in 22 categories covering all 
phases of gardening. 


Each year the American Hemerocallis 
Society awards two very special honors: 
the Helen Field Fischer Award for out- 
standing service to the Society and the 
Bertrand Farr Award for exceptional 
achievement in hybridizing. This year’s 
Helen Field Fischer Award went to Wil- 
mer B. Flory, Logansport, Indiana; the 
Bertrand Farr Award to Elmer A. Claar, 
Northfield, Illinois. 


Planting Dates 


I do enjoy the Yearbooks you send- me; 
most of them have original ideas in them. 
I liked especially this one taken from the 
Yearbook of the Hutchinson Afternoon 
Garden Club, Hutchinson, Kansas. Two 
pages are reserved for planting dates. The 
first column gives planting dates above 
ground. The second, below ground. The 
third is reserved for “Flowers.” 


Lucky 13th 


Here’s a different theme for a show. The 
Lake Owasso Garden Club, St. Paul, 
Minn., celebrated its 13th anniversary 
with a flower show titled “Lucky 13th.” 
Section 1, “Foretelling the Future,” was 
broken into these classes: Bubbles in a 
Teacup; Fortune in Cards; Palmistry; and 
Astrology. Section 2, “Good Luck Sym- 
bols,” was divided into: Four Leaf Clover; 
Horseshoe; and Rainbow. Section 3, “Su- 
perstition,” was subdivided into: Knocking 
on Wood; A Black Cat; Three on a Match; 
and Breaking a Mirror. 


Calendar of Events 


The Moravia Garden Club, Moravia, 
Iowa, uses the center of its Yearbook for 
a calendar of the entire year. Important 
club dates are circled lest members forget. 


Here are a few of the therapy projects: 
May baskets for shut-ins; Christmas sun- 
shine sacks for shut-ins; Hope School (for 
retarded children) ; children’s departments 
of two neighboring h&spitals, and the 
county home. 

The club sponsors an inter-club contest 
in which the club is divided into two 
teams. Individuals gain points by attend- 
ance at meetings, roll call answered prop- 
erly, taking part in the program, entering 
flower shows and winning ribbons. The 
points are totaled at a December meeting 
and the losing team entertains the winners 
at the last meeting of the year. 


Flower Fair 


The Highland Garden and Flower Club, 
St. Paul, Minn., sponsored a fun-for-all 
flower show titled, “Village Flower Fair.” 
The schedule was printed with red ink 
on pink paper and the cover displayed a 
clown and banner beckoning everyone to 
the “fair.” The artistic schedule was in- 
teresting and might help you plan your 
show. 1. Women’s Work. This was di- 
vided into fabric art, culinary art, an- 
cient art and needle art. 2. The Mid- 
way with these classes: roller coaster, 
midgets, merry-go-round and side show. 
3. Snacks. Popcorn, lemonade and orange 
pop, candy floss and “hot dawg.” 4. The 
Harvest. Compote or epergne; a combina- 
tion of flowers; an arrangement in a 
basket or woven container using flowers, 
foliage and fruit. 5. Games of Chance. 
Bingo; two for your money; bell ringer; 
and pick a number. 


New Handbook 


The Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, 
Inc., has just released their Exhibitors’ and 
Judges’ Handbook. There is much informa- 
tion of value in it for every garden club 
member. The 136 pages cover subject 
matter ranging from planning flower shows 
and staging them to growing specimen 
flowers, conditioning and showing them. 
There is also a section devoted to “Hints 
for Exhibitors and Judges.” 

Dr. R. C. Allen, Kingwood Center, 
Mansfield, Ohio, wrote the foreword. Mrs. 
Clara May Frederick and Mrs. Lee Merz, 
officers of the Ohio Association of Garden 
Clubs, assembled the material. The price 
of the book is $2.50 and it is available 
from: The Ohio Association of Garden 
Clubs, Inc., 145 Tanglewood Drive, Ur- 
bana, Ohio. 


Gladiolus Council Meeting 


The North American Gladiolus Council 
annual convention will be held in the 
Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., January 22 
and 23. Among the interesting events 
planned is a special tour for women on 
Friday, January 22. There will be a “fun 
night,” a banquet and a gladiolus bulb 
auction. The auction will be held Janu- 
ary 23. 

Most flower conventions are held when 
the favored flower is at its best but with 
glad fanciers, many of them have gladiolus 
as a vocation as well as an avocation and 
can’t leave their fields when flowers are 
producing. Therefore, the mid-winter con- 
vention and special meetings. The Central 
International Gladiolus Show also will be 
held at St. Paul, in the civic auditorium 
next August 10 and 11. 


First Flower Show 


First show efforts are likely to be enthu- 
siastic but lacking in know-how. Not so 
with the Field and Garden Club of North 
Indian Hill, Montgomery, Ohio. I wish 
all of you could see their attractive show 
schedule. 

The cover looks like a small black slate 
and the white lettering has the backwards 
“F’s and S’s” typical of children’s writing 
when they first start school. 

Their Yearbook shows a large country 
mailbox on its cover. Club member Ruby 
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Sudmeier drew the mail box with India 
ink because she thought it was symbolic 
of the country homes in which many of 
the members live. 


Flower-Art 


The El Dorado Garden Club, El Dorado, 
Kans., featured the art works of Charles 
Sanderson at their spring show and titled 
the show, “Springscape.”’ These groups as- 
sisted the club: Prairie Quill Club; junior 
high school faculty; Monday evening art 
class for adults; Girl Scout troup 36; and 
Augusta Garden Club. 
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AT HOME 


FOR PLEASURE—please your friends and family 
with professional corsages, centerpieces, etc. Your 
church and club will welcome your assistance in 
arranging impressive floral designs. Win Blue Rib- 
bons. Many earn good money while learning. 


FLOWER BOOK 


FOR PROFIT—prepare for tremendous money- 
— making opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Floral Field. You may quickly learn how to 
make professional arrangements for the home, wed- 
dings, social affairs, funerals—wherever flowers are 
used. Start your own profitable business or get good 
paying position. Excellent part-time money-making 
opportunities. study and earn your certificate at home. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 
| NATIONAL FLORAL INSTITUTE y 
11826 San Vicente Bivd., Studio D-129 
les Angeles 49, California | 
Please send me your free book “Opportunities in | 
Floristry’, and how | can learn at home. | 


Here were some of the artistic classes: 
Analysis of Beauty; Old Master; Baroque 
Art; Line and Design; Art Is the Child of 
Nature; Pastel Seascape; Gallery Group; 
Japanese Print; Potter’s Wheel; Rural 
Scene; Nature’s Tapestry; Still Life; Art 
Class; Functional Sculpture; “Madonna of 
the Rocks;” Scroll Painting; Bottlescape; 
Degas Dissonance ; Contemporary America; 
Abstract Art; The Dance; Experimental 
Art; and Petite Galerie. 


For the Men 


Recently I had occasion to visit with 
George Spader, executive secretary to the 
Men’s Garden Club of America. George 
says that as garden clubs go, women out- 
number men about four to one. Everyone 
knows that men enjoy gardening as much 
as do women. If there isn’t a men’s garden 
club in your city and you would like help 
in starting one, write me or George Spader, 
Morrisville, New York. 
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If you love flowers, we want you to have a 
free copy of the new Park Flower Book 
for 1960. 


This catalogue describes over 3,000 va- 
rieties of flower seed and plants . . . many 
rare kinds . . . all the new ones as well as 
the older varieties. The book also contains 
cultural directions, a pronouncing index 
and germination tables. 

Hundreds of actual black and white pho- 
tographs, and many full-color photographs 
to show you how the flowers actually look. 


Send postcard today 
for your free copy! 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD 49, S. C. 


E.0. S. Our Fall “End of Season” sale 


is still in progress. Unbelievable bargains in tulips, 
hyacinths, daffodils, and countless other bulbs, in- 
cluding many for indoor growing. Savings up to 50%! 
Remember, you can plant outside as long as you can 
get in the ground, so if you fear a freeze, muich 
your ground heavily to keep it open. 

Send self-addressed stamped envelope for list. 


GROWERS EXCHANGE INC, "*“micHican * 





Sugar ’n Spice 

The Flora Lore Garden Club, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., had as a_ pre-Christmas 
workshop decorating an evergreen tree with 
ornaments made of sugar. Tips of the 
branches were slightly flocked and all of 
the ornaments were hand made of sugar. 
Silver ribbon was used to hang the orna- 
ments to the tree. 


A Slide Slip 


In October I mentioned that club mem- 
bers could obtain iris slides from the sec- 
retary of the American Iris Society. A note 
from Albert G. Lauck of that society says 
that as slides chairman he schedules all 
of the iris slides. If your club is interested 
in obtaining iris slides for a program write: 
Albert G. Lauck, 5142 Harvest Lane, 
Toledo 13, Ohio. Rental fee is $5. 9 


WATER LILIES 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Pool Building & Planting Instructions 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
Closed Sundays — 2460 N. Euclid Avenue 
UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 


| For You!—From Henry Field’s... 


AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE 
SEED & NURSERY CATALOG 


FREE! 


“Now...you can shop from your 
favorite chair in this “deport- 
ment store” of first-quality seed 
and nursery stock...and have 
your order delivered right to 
your front door...and save 
important money, too.” 


ON THE CALENDAR 


November 21, 22; flower show “Christmas 
Legends,” Beardstown Garden Club, Beards- 
town, Ill. 

December 4; “Airs of Christmas,” spon- 
sored by four garden clubs in Jefferson 
Parish. Contact Mrs. M. A. Bradburn, 8127 
Versailles St., Metairie, La. 

December 5; Christmas flower show, Bird 
City Garden Club, Bird City, Kans. 


HENRY FIELD 2011 ITEMS IN 88 COLORFUL PAGES 
Annval and Perennial Flowers — Fruit, 
Shade, Ornamental Trees — Roses — 
Berries — Vegetables, Melons, Herbs — 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedging— House Plants 
—Evergreens—Field and Grass Seed — 
Gardening Supplies, Baby Chicks, Pool 
and Aquarium Supplies, etc. 


You'll have loads of fun shopping in the new Henry 
Field catalog! Sure, you can sit down with your family, 
talk over and plan your garden or yard, and order in 
comfort, in your own sweet time. And such variety 
to choose from—2011 individual items, 253 money- 
December 5, 6; “The Lights of Christmas,” saving collections in 88 wonderful pages. 2 ‘ 
sponsored by the Concordia Garden Club, You'll see new things you can’t buy anywhere else fosee For Over 60 Years” wa uun 
Fellowship Hall Methodist Church, Concordia ..-new fruit and shade trees, roses, house plants. HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
K P Nearly every item is illustrated in full color and 164 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 
— carefully described. Remember, you can’t beat the Send me your new full-color catalog right 
December 5, 6; Wichita East Garden Club Henry Field guarantee, either. away... free and postpaid! 
Christmas Show; National Guard Armory, So, before you buy any seed or nursery stock this 
620 N. Edgemoor, Wichita, Kans. yeu, be sure to shop | rst at home... from your 
December 12, 13; Christmas Flower Show pep Field ee It's yours free and postpaid. Just 
Amarillo Council of Garden Clubs, Federated een oa 
Women’s Club Rooms, Amarillo, Tex. 
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DurRING 
fore, 


DECEMBER and even be- 
millions of evergreen trees are 
cut to use throughout the Christmas 
season. This must be the reason that 
some people call them “Christmas 
trees” whether they are in active 
growth on a lawn, in a park, in the 
nursery fields, or when cut and for 
sale during the holiday season. 

Did you ever wonder when deco- 
rating your tree what kind it might 
be? Or have they all looked alike 
just a tree with sturdy branches cov- 
ered with green needles and with no 
other name than Christmas tree? This 
year take a second look. It could be 
a spruce (Picea), a true fir (Abies), 
or a Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga). Other 
evergreens, including hemlock 
(Tsuga), red-cedar (Juniperus vir- 
giniana), pine (Pinus), and deodar 
(Cedrus Deodara), are also used. 

Those named are all members of 
the pine family which contains the 
largest group of evergreen, cone- 
bearing plants. There is not space to 
give full descriptions of each. Perhaps 


Perhaps the little girl is thinking “what 


a, nice Christmas tree.” But it has a 
name: Colorado blue spruce (Picea 
pungens). 


Your Christmas Tree 


By Oca R. TIEMANN 


these clues to identification will help, 
even if they do no more than stir the 
interest of someone enough to look 
more closely at evergreens and note 
that there are differences. 


Spruce and Fir 


A spruce has bristly needles—sharp- 
pointed, angled (four-sided), from ¥% 
inch to 1% inches long, arranged spi- 
rally around the twigs. The flat leaves 
on the fir may be longer, not so dense, 
softer, also arranged spirally but some- 
times forming a flat spray. When the 
spruce sheds its needles, it leaves a 
roughened surface for each leaf sits 
on a cushion-like growth which re- 
mains on the branch. The bark on 
the fir is smooth and thin and only 
a smooth round scar remains when 
the needles fall. Mature fir trees have 
cones that stand erect. On the spruces 
they are pendent. The Douglas-fir, un- 
like the true fir, has drooping cones 
like the spruce. The leaves 3% to 1% 
inches, long are set spirally around the 
stem, form a flat spray, but are more 


Spruce has bristly needles set stiffly and 
evenly all around the twigs. When nee- 
dles fall, the bark is left rough because 
the cushions on which the needles are 
set remain attached to the twigs. 


slender and flexible than those on the 
true fir. The winter buds on the latter 
are covered with resin but those on 
the Douglas-fir are not. 


Hemlock, Juniper 


“Airy,” “graceful,” “lacy,” “feath- 
ery foliage,’—these are words to de- 
scribe the hemlock. The branches, 
drooping at the tips, are covered with 
small, flat, rather soft needles and pre- 
sent a softer effect than the firs and 
spruces. The needles % to an inch 
long have two white lines on the lower 
side. They are arranged in rows on 
each side of the twig. Cones are usu- 
ally small. 

The red-cedar has earned a bad 
name because the cedar rust disease 
spreads from this tree to the leaves 
and fruit of some apple trees. Young 
growth is needle-like and prickly as 
it spreads out from the twigs. This be- 
comes scale-like and somewhat softer 
as it ages, clinging close to the twig 
and forming what is called whipcord 
foliage, because it resembles a braided 


The prickly red-cedar has branches go- 
ing in all directions. 
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cord. The many slender twigs spread 
in all directions. The blue fruit is suc- 
culent and the scales so merged to- 
gether that it has all the appearance 
of a berry instead of a cone. 


Pines 

Perhaps pine trees are better known 
than any other needled evergreen be- 
cause among the many species and 
varieties, one finds kinds adapted to 
many parts of the country. Like so 
many of this family, the pines have 
whorled branches. The needles are 
rather long (four to as much as 18 
inches on some species) in uniform 
clusters of usually two, three or five 
or rarely one or four. The seeds (some 
are winged and some are not) are in 
hard cones which vary in length from 
three inches to two feet or more. 

If you are near pines (or other 
evergreen trees) watch for the blos- 
soms on mature trees in the spring. 
There will be two kinds on each tree 
looking more like cones than flowers. 
The staminate ones bear the pollen 
which is wind blown to the pistillate 
which will eventually contain the 
seeds. The flower part that holds the 
pollen is like a scale. Many of these 
are arranged spirally on a stem-like 
support. Several of these “cone- 
flowers” grow in each cluster at the 
end of a branch. On other branches 
are different cones, somewhat smaller, 
standing erect, one or in pairs. The 
scales are arranged spirally but stand 
out and are apart so that the wind- 


The pine has a uniform number of 
needles in each cluster, depending on 
the variety. This white pine has five. 
Perhaps you can count them in the 
cluster which has become unattached in 
the upper right hand corner of the pic- 
ture, 
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Needles on the fir are usually longer 
and softer than on the spruce. The 
bark is left smooth when the needles 
fall—only smooth scars remain. 
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Most Popular Gardening 
Catalog in America 


FREE! 


From America's Largest 
Direct-To-You Nurseries 

























84 colorful pages. Thousands 


of items and collections. 1960 
SPRING CATALOG features 
NEW All-America selections: 
@ ROSES—Garden Party, Fire King 
Sarabande, © MUMS—Headliner, Pink 
Cherub, Mardi Gras. © GLADS-—tittie 


Pansy, Landmark. © NEW Picotee 
Ruffled Ballerina Begonia, 

NEW Auratum Virginale Lily, NEW 
Strawberry ‘'Cyclone,"’ new annuals, 
perennials, fruits, trees and shrubs. 
Our best catalog yet. Many premiums 
and gardening tips. 


Send postcard today 
INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


5129 E Street, Hamburg, lowa 
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Grow your own Holly for Xmas 

decorations. Hardy in North. 

FREE planting guide catalog. 

Wri or your copy today. 
500 
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nsville, Mich. 









































Hemlock has airy, feathery foliage. 

















blown pollen can sift down between 
the scales. The cones grow larger as 
the seeds develop and later thicken 
and enclose the seeds. When the cone 
has ripened, the scales spread apart 
again and free the seeds. 

Unless you live in warmer parts of | 
the country, you will probably not see | 
deodar for it is not as hardy as some | 
of the evergreens used as Christmas | 
trees. The tree has graceful, drooping 
branches with hairy twigs and small 
cones. The clustered leaves are rigid, | 
as thick as broad, up to two inches 
long, and dark bluish green. 

Does your Christmas tree fit any of 
these descriptions? If not you may 
have still another kind of evergreen | 
not mentioned here. ¢ 




























If you love flowers, we want you to have a 
free copy of the new Park Flower Book 
for 1960. 


This catalogue describes over 3,000 va- 
rieties of flower seed and plants . . . many 
rare kinds . . . all the new ones as well as 
the older varieties. The book also contains 
cultural directions, a pronouncing index 
and germination tables. 

Hundreds of actual black and white pho- 
tographs, and many full-color photographs 
to show you how the flowers actually look. 













































Send postcard today 
for your free copy! 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD 49, S. C. 











CATALOG DIRECTORY 


GROW INDOORS ON SMALL TREES 


DWARF FIGS 


Delicious, sweet fruits the first year. Very unusual 
House Plant. Easy to grow. Also a wide variety of 
flowering trees and shrubs. Write for free catalog 
listing hundreds of nursery bargains. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 498 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


FLOWER 


Write today for free illustrated book—cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties — old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 26, S. C. 


3-15¢ octets, € ONLY 10c. 45c Value 
ase Red, White & in. Blooms, 
y z= in. thick, on m stiely oe stems, Send 10c for 


x wil inclade Big nde Big Seed, FREE 


RH. SHUMWAY Sesduman, Dore. 426, Rockford, Illinois 


lew WILDFLOWER CATALOG 


Write for Putney Nursery's new Spring 


catalog. We specialize in native, 

Wildflowers, Trees, Shrubs, Perennials & 

Herbs. 1960 catalog mailed in January. 
"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy.” 


Box 1126 VERMONT 


hardy 


PUTNEY 


New Flowers 
n Pictures 


Unusual Flowers from Far Places, illustrated 
and interestingly described. Catalog of Seeds- 
Bulbs-Plants, on request, Dept. V8. 


PEARCE SEED CQ, Moorestown 


NEW JERSEY 


——"| FREE!... GIANT 
Color Catalog 


PS Featuring fabulous new’Hybrid Flower 
Varieties, Shrubs, Trees and Exotice— 
in natural, glowing color! Join over 
900,000 satished customers and know- 
ing gardeners who demand the NEW 
and SUPERIOR in horticulture. Write 

‘ today for big Spring Catalog— 
pie NURSERIES SALES 
Garden City, N. Y. 


MINIATURE 
at teh 


MU Le 


Trunk only 12 in. tall. Easy to grow. | 


Send for FREE bargain catalog. 


THE ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
417 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
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your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


I have planted bulbs of Ismene cala- 
thina and tuberoses the last two seasons. 
Although the bulbs keep multiplying 
there are no blossoms. Could you tell 
me why? Miss M. F. R., Wisc. 

The two plants, ismene and tuberose, 
are closely related, both belonging to the 
Amaryllis family. Probably your bulbs of 
both were too small to bloom. Both in- 
crease by offsets and these smaller bulbs, 
or offsets, will not bloom with one year’s 
growth. Under your growing conditions 
the bulbs probably continue to produce 
more offsets without growing a mother 
bulb large enough to bloom. Purchase large 
sized bulbs and plant them in good rich 
soil at corn planting time. Both should 
grow rapidly and bloom by mid-summer. 
Keep plants watered and growing as long 
in the season as you can to increase bulb 
size. Store over winter where the tempera- 
ture stays above 50°. Replant the next 
spring without dividing small clumps. 

I have two dwarf lemon plants about 
a foot and a half high. Both have buds 
and seem ready to bloom but the buds 
are dropping off. Could you tell me 
the proper care for these plants so I 
may bring them to full bloom and 
growth? Mrs. E. R., Ill. 

Potted lemon trees grown from seed of a 
commercial lemon will seldom bloom and 
set fruit, at least not for several years. 
Certain varieties selected for pot culture 
will bloom and set fruit while quite young. 
The ‘Dwarf Ponderosa’ lemon is the one 
most commonly grown as a pot plant. 
Given plenty of light, a constant supply of 
moisture, and a place outdoors in summer 
where insects can pollinate the flowers, 
large thick-skinned fruits will be produced. 

Is there any reason why two Mahonia 
aquifolia bushes should differ in ap- 
pearance? Presumably, they are of the 
same stock, yet one is glossy and bright 
while the other is dull and rusty-looking. 
The glossy one is on the east side of 
the house while the other is on the 
west side. Miss E. M. M., Ohio. 

Hot winds and sun dull and burn the 
foliage of Mahonia aquifolia. The leaves 
down in the center of the bush on the 
west side are probably fairly dark and shiny 
since they are protected. The leaves that 
are most shaded on the bush on the east 
should be the most glossy. Mahonia should 
have at least half shade all day long. 

Can I leave a rhododendron plant 
outdoors all winter? If so, what protec- 
tion should it have? Mrs. M. C., Ill. 

There is a wide variation in the hardi- 
ness of different rhododendrons. Probably 
your plant will survive the winter outdoors. 
The heat and dry air of summer and dry 
soil in summer are extremely hard on this 


shrub. If the soil is kept moist through 
summer and well watered in late fall the 
rhododendron should go into the winter 
in good condition. It will need winter pro- 
tection. Coarse litter around the base and 
a coarse screen made of burlap around the 
plant should protect it over winter. The 
newer winter treatment is to spray the 
plant in late fall with a thin plastic which 
coats the entire plant and prevents winter 
winds from drying the plant. This plastic 
covering is so thin it cannot be seen and 
it takes only a few minutes to spray a 
plant. The plastic is available at many 
seed stores and is simply diluted with wa- 
ter before applying. One called “Wilt-Pruf” 
is being widely used. 

What care is needed to keep straw- 
berries through the winter? Do the 
plants freeze or die from lack of mois- 
ture? C. K. F., Kans. 

When fall rains come the young straw- 
berry plants perk up and by freezing 
weather should be growing nicely. It helps 
to start watering the plants in early fall 
and to keep the ground moist until frost. 
After freezing weather the plants should be 
mulched rather heavily with coarse litter 
such as straw. It is not the freezing that 
kills the plants but the alternate freezing 
and thawing that heaves them out of the 
soil. A mulch prevents most of this dam- 
age. If the soil is kept moist until it 
freezes there should be no loss of plants 
from lack of moisture. 

When should you make crape-myrtle 
cuttings and how should they be grown? 
Will the seeds grow with success? 
R. A. K., Ark. 

Although crape-myrtle may be readily 
grown from seeds it grows so easily from 
cuttings that most plants are produced in 
this manner. They are propagated by tak- 
ing soft wood cuttings from mid-summer 
to early fall and rooting them in a closed 
cutting box, or undér a glass container. 
The cuttings soon root and may be set in 
their permanent location in about six weeks 
after the cuttings are made. 

Will you please advise the proper 
procedure for planting hyacinths and 
narcissus bulbs in gravel for indoor 
blooming? Mrs. R. F. B., Mo. 

The first requirement for forcing hya- 
cinth and narcissus bulbs is a cool dark 
storage space. Good bulbs, especially those 
grown for forcing, should be placed in con- 
tainers of gravel, or other potting media, 
and stored in a dark place where the 
temperature stays, for the most part, just 
a few degrees above freezing. The bulbs 
should be left in this storage space until 
a heavy root system is evident. This re- 
quires eight weeks or longer. During this 
time the roots must be kept moist and in 
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Medal to Carleton 


Dr. R. Milton Carleton recently re- 
ceived the Charles L. Hutchinson Medal 
from the Chicago Horticultural Society. 
This award was presented for his serv- 
ice to the Society as president for three 
years, his national service to horticul- 
ture as author of numerous garden col- 
umns, articles and books, and for his 
service in the establishment of numerous 
horticultural organizations. 


good growing condition. Then they may 
be brought into the heat and light. Soon 
tops and bloom develop, but you must 
have the root system first. 

Thrips have invaded our many thou- 
sands of acres of cotton and have also 
attacked most of the plants in our gar- 
den except lantanas, alyssum, gaillardia 
and hardy asters. As it is not possible 
to get help for spraying this pest, could 
you tell us of other plants that the 
thrips would not bother? Mrs. N. F. C., 
Texas. 

Celosia, gypsophila, helichrysum, flower- 
ing tobacco, salvia, poppies, chrysanthe- 
mums, bleeding heart and pyrethrum might 
be tried. Thrips feed largely upon flowers 
and are almost indifferent as to which 
flowers they infest. In general composite 
flowers where a large number of florets 
open to make the bloom would be most 
satisfactory. 

After keeping cattails inside for any 
length of time the fuzz starts to come 
off. Upon investigating I found worms 
inside. Is there something I can do to 
kill the worms before they start work- 
ing in the cattails? Mrs. E. E., Ohio. 

The oldest and one of the best ways to 
protect the cattails is to place them in 
the oven with the heat set at about 350° 
until the dry heat has destroyed all insect 
eggs and larvae. 

How do you start gas plants? M. M., 
Wisc. 

The gas plant, dictamnus, grows readily 
from seed. The seed should be sown in 
the fall, where the plants are to remain. 
The freezing and thawing over winter 
helps the seed to sprout in early spring, 
or one may purchase plants and set them 
in early spring in full sun. They should be 
planted where they are to remain for they 
dislike being disturbed. 

A Jerusalem cherry I received last 
year for Christmas is growing well but 
has stopped flowering. I was told that 
as a rule these plants cannot be made 
to bloom and bear a second time. Is 
this true, or is there a way to induce 
bloom again? Mrs. J. S., Ohio. 

After the Jerusalem cherry has dropped 
its fruit in late winter it is best discarded. 
However, if you care to try for a large 
specimen grow the plant on rather cool 
and dry until spring. Then prune it 
back hard and plunge it in a shady place in 
the garden. Keep it watered and pinch it 
back to keep it shaped up. By fall it should 
have a bushy top full of bloom. At this 
time insects will pollinate many of the 
flowers and these should set fruit. Brought 
indoors, kept cool and moderately moist, 
it should be larger and better than ever 
and heavy with fruit. The common prac- 
tice is to grow new plants each year. ¢ 
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Possumhaw 
(Continued from page 12) 


growing and apparently happy on 
rocky hillsides. Its ultimate height 
will probably be less in a dry location, 
but that is hardly a disadvantage. Half 
a dozen bushes that I planted three 
or four years ago in ordinary upland 
soil have grown very well. Obviously 
a moisture-loving plant prefers an 
ample supply of organic matter in the 
soil to help carry the spring rainfall 
through the growing season. The ones 
I planted have not yet fruited, and 
may not since I unwisely used seed- 
lings. 


Leaf Shedding Kinds 


The possumhaw is one of a number 
of deciduous hollies. Another with a 
more attractive name is winterberry, 
also known as the black alder. Botani- 
cally the possumhaw is Ilex decidua; 
the winterberry, J. verticillata. The 
possumhaw is native from Virginia 
through the southern half of Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Texas. How far north 
it is hardy seems not to be known. 
There is no indication of lack of 
hardiness in central Missouri. 

The winterberry is native much 
farther north than the natural range 
of the possumhaw. It is found as far 
north as Ontario. It loses its fruit 
earlier in the season than the possum- 
haw. The berries do not last as well 
for indoor decoration. However, since 
it is grown in the east for Christmas 
decorations it evidently is expected to 
retain its berries until after that time. 

A species, I. laevigata (smooth win- 
terberry), is said to have somewhat 
larger but less abundant fruit than 
the common winterberry. It also holds 
its fruit later. There are yellow fruited 
varieties of both species. 

One or two deciduous holly bushes 
on the home grounds will provide a 
bountiful supply of branches for fall 
and winter bouquets without damage 
to the plants. If cutting is done in 
the form of careful pruning the bushes 
will be the better for it. 

When you plant deciduous holly, 
be it possumhaw or winterberry, be 
prepared to share the fruit with the 
birds. Trading holly berries for the 
song of a mocking bird or brown 
thrasher is a rare bargain. Other birds 
that dine on the fruit of these hollies 
are pileated woodpeckers, waxwings, 
robins, doves, bluebirds, catbirds, 


sees? 100 AFRICAN VIOLETS 
* EASY %& FASCINATING $700 


%& INEXPENSIVE *% FUN 
Complete assortment only 

GREATEST AFRICAN VIOLET OFFER WE'VE EVER 

GET as many as 100 NEW HYBRID AFRICAN viovgre ne 
cluding rare doubles) in this fine seed ALTER ntact ifferent 
colors, shapes, leaf forms. O ALIKE! Grow finest 
violets in your home, 125 finest seeds plus complete, sim- 
ple instructions and Violet Care Bulletin with every assort- 
ment . - all only $1.00. Or. if you wish, send $1.50 for 
our complete kit, including 125 seeds, propagating box, 


pees srowing age _ sooner. instructions, etc. 


Pay iow. Safe Arrival Guaranteed. 
MAHR COMPANY, Dept. G.F.. Box 585, Des Moines, lowa 


A e SOIL ENERGIZER, SEED BOOSTER, 
CHEW] compost activator seme 
Extends and safens fertilizers, energizes 
soils, aids seed, activates septic tanks, 
turns waste into rich humus. 

[) No. 7 (treats 1500 Ib.)......$ 2.95 p’pd. i== 
[] No. 21 (treats 4500 Ib.) 7.95 p'pd. ; 
] No. 100 (treats 12 tons)... 21 ‘95 p’pd. 
C) Compost Cover, only $1 with any above. 
Cupboard, Box 61-1, Terre Haute 12P, 


STANDARD’S G. H. 5 
GREENHOUSE 
TEMPERATURE ALARM 
Battery-operated, maximum-mini- 
mum type with lock. Made of non- 
ferrous metal, insulated wiring, 
platinum contacts, unbreakable erys- 
tal, chrome-plated case. Scale 20 to 
100 degrees F. $22.50, Write for de- 

tails. Dept. F.G. 


STANDARD 


How TO GROW 


RCHIDS, 


enjoyable bobby | ! hntak 
People drove 100 miley 
to see this plant .. 
10 flowers 81s 
inches across.” 


THERMOMETER, INC. 
BOSTON 25, MASS. 


WORLD’S MOST THRILLING HOBBY — * 
PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. SUCCESS- 

FUL HOME GROWER offers COMPLETE illustrated instruc- 
tions. Tells HOW TO START. Explains everything you need 
to know about growing Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, Odonto- 
glossums and others. Many Orchids GROW 

WITHOUT SOIL, get food from the air. In- 

structions include recl BLOOMING-SIZE 

ORCHID PLANT. FREE—full details and 3- 

months Subscription to “Orchidian,” the “show- 

how” publication for home Orchid growers. 


lt Ta Mme) he 8 
For Men, Women, Families 


Growing demand everywhere for Flower Design 
ers — men, women, any ege. Big pay, full or part 
time. Or open your own Flower Shop. We train you 
at home, spare time, supply professional design 
ad materials. Earn while learning. 
10 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY AT HOME WITH FLOWERS — Flowers costing 
pennies wholesale or from your garden bring dollers as corsages, wedding 
bouquets, funeral pieces, etc. Orders come from friends, neighbors, churches, 
hotels. Or grow flowers to sell to Florists. Easy, profitable. 
Professional Florists offer instruction, guidance - including 
“10 Ways to Make Money at Home with Flowers.” FREE 
details and Lesson in professional Flower Arranging 
No obligation. Write today. FLORAL ARTS CENTER, 
Dept. 812, 3570 West First Street, Los Angeles 4, Calif 
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People 60 to 80 


MAY WE HAVE YOUR 
PERMISSION 


. .. to tell you how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family? 

You can handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS CITY. 
No obligation of any kind. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Ameri- 
can Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 


phoebes and white-throated sparrows. | Dept. L1295M, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—20 words, 


each. Special headings $1.50 extra. Initiais, 
will not be charged for. 


FLOWER & GARDEN, Classified Dept., 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


CLASSIFIED 


$18.00 per issue. Extra words 85 cents 


street address, city, state counted. Post office zone number 
Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: 
543 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, 


Missouri. 





EPIPHYLLUM HYBRIDS 





AMERICA’S FINEST. WRITE for free color foider. 
Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G, Linwood, New Jersey. 
LT 


AMARYLLIS 





WE HAVE AGAIN THE FAMOUS Royal Dutch 
Hybrid Amaryllis pre>vared for Christmas flowering 
in six colors—red, white, orange, salmon, striped 
and rose. | for $3.50, 3 for $10.00. J. Leegwater 
& Sons, 2809 Highway Ave., Highland, Ind. 
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ATOM-BLASTED SEEDS (MUTATIONS) 








FASCINATING STORY OPENS NEW FIELDS— 
Home ani school projects. Flower, vegetable, tree, 
fruit, grain, cobalt-GO treated seeds. Informative 
catalog 10c. Ransom Seed, San Gabriel 1, Calif. 


re 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME. Profitable, fascinat- 
ing. Successtui home grower explains speciai lignt, 
temperature and humidity conditions orchids need. 
Free—tull details. Orchids, 100 S$. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY SELLING SENSATIONAL 
Dwarf Trees—bear giant-size apples, peaches, pears. 
Ornamental. Also Stark-Burbank Standard trees, 
roses. shrubs, vines, etc. Outfie free. Stark, Dept. 
30260, Louisiana, Mo. 


LEARN LANDSCAPING AND GROWING of 
Plants. Latest information on propagation, soil test- 
ing, plant growth regulators, garden design and 
color. Many money-making opportunities. A _ Life- 
time Career’s home study course. Free booklet. 
National Landscape Institute, De>ot. DC-129, 11826 
San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


LEARN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT & Floristry. 
Start your own business, part or full time. Many 
good paying positions open. Earn while learning. 
A Lifetime Career’s home study course. Send for 
Free booklet. National Floral Instieure, Studio DC- 
129, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 4' 49, Calif. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! We teach you to repair, 
make, sell all kinds of dolls and accessories includ- 
ing clothing. Earn while you learn. A _ Lifetime 
Career’s home study course. Free booklet. Doll Hos- 
ital School, Studio DC-129, 11826 San Vicente 
lvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS—PRIZE WINNING VARIETIES. Also 
list of special offers. Raymond Dahlia Gardens. Dept. 
F, 3005—173rd. Pl. §.W. Alderwood Manor, Wash. 





FOR OVER 28 YEARS SPECIALIZING in the 
newest and best foreign and domestic dahlias at real- 
istic prices you can afford to pay. Our free 1960 
Catalog offers many interesting economy bargains. 
Write today—Oakleigh Gardens, Grand Rapids 4, 
Mich. 


EARTHWORMS 


BIG MONEY RAISING FISHWORMS, CRICKETS. 
We teach you how to raise, sell. Free licerarure. 
Carter Farm-50, Plains, Ga. 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER. “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms!” 
Oakhaven—64, Cedar Hill, Tex. 
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EPIPHYLLUM HYBRIDS (Orchid Cactus) large 
flowers, 3 young plants $1.50 ppd, spring delivery. 
Plants in bud $3.00 each, 2 for $5.00 express collect. 
State color preference. Order before April 15. Free 
catalog. Beahm Gardens, Dept. KC, 2686 Paloma, 
Pasadena 8, Calif. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-12, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


GERANIUMS 


GERANIUMS: ZONALS: ODD: Rare: Unusual; 
Ivyleaf; Scentedleaf; Fancyleaf: Lady Washington. 
Catalog 25c. Write for Specials. Cook's Geranium 
Nursery, Sterling, Kan. 








1000 NAME AND ADDRESS LABELS, beautifully 
printed by reliable New England company, only 
$1.00. Catalog on request. Whiteman, Box 6F, 
Boston 1, Mass. 





HOUSE PLANTS 


BUELL’S GLOXINIA “TUBERS, GESNERIADS, 
Ferns, Begonias, Foliage, Cacti, Succulents. New fall 
catalog 25c. Tropical Paradise, 3810 Bales, Kansas 
City 28, Mo. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” LEATHERCRAFT 
Catalog. Tandy Leather Company, Box 791-Z29, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





MAGAZINES 
FLOWER LOVERS GUIDE offers 


seeds at 50° off catalog prices. 
12 issues $1.50. 69B Walnut St., 


bulbs, plants, 
Sample copy 15c. 
Struthers, Ohio. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





COMPOST KING. 
with storage bin. 
Garden Products, 
ford 55. Mass. 


STEEL GRATING-SIFTER 
Write for information. Home 
159 Pine Ridge Road, West Med- 


FREE SAMPLE KITS—Make big money at home 
making beautiful pastic flowers, plants, colorful 
= bud branches. Send quarter for color catalog. 
ree sample kits included. Lady Carol, Inc., Dept. 
GM, Box 8605, Fr. Lauderdale, Fla. 





NURSERY 





BIG 1960 NURSERY BOOK FREE. Listing finest 
varieties evergreens, shade trees, shrubs, ornamentals, 
roses, perennials, bulbs, ‘mums, glads, fruit trees, 
berry plants. 60 pages, colors. Low direct prices. Earl 
Ferris Nursery, Dept. K, Hampton, lowa. 


NURSERY STOCK 





GROW GIANT-SIZE APPLES, PEACHES, Pears 
on sensational Stark Dwarf Trees. Beautiful blooms 
too. New patented Starkrimson spur-type trees bear 
Delicious Apples years sooner. See vast selection 
Stark Burbank fruit trees, roses, shrubs, etc. Big 
Color-photo Catalog Free, Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30060, 
Louisiana, Mo. 


SEW APRONS AT HOME fort stores. 


OF INTEREST TO WCMEN 


“No charge 
for material to fill orders. In our fourth successful 
year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., Bastrop 8, La. 


FREE CATALOG OF MEXICAN IMPORTS. 
Purses, shoes, jewelry, gifts. Save—buy direct from 
importer. Northern Import Co., Reed City 7, Mich. 


STYROFOAM DISPLAYS, CENTERPIECES, 
party favors, novelties, accessories. 10c brings nine- 
teen pages of information. Foam Fantasy Company, 
Box 748, Saginaw, Mich. 


WASHABLE WOOLS—Make stunning skirts, suits, 
dresses. Finest quality wool-nylon blend. 54-60 wide. 
Rich colors. Save! Samples 10c. Kroona Fabrics, 
2005-GW Taylor, Minneapolis 18, Minn. 





PANSIES 


plants, 
postpaid. 


mixed 
Lee's 


SUPER SWISS GIANTS — Husky 
colors. 5O0—$2.00; 100—$3.00 
Pansies, Rt. 1, Box 272, Tyler, Tex. 


GIANT VIGOROUS FIELD GROWN PANSY 
plants. We honestly feel that these field grown 
peer plants are the most vigorous that you can buy. 
xpect large, exotic blooms—you will not be dis- 
appointed. Order today. 50 plants $2.00 ppd. 100 
— $3.50 ppd. Inquire for larger lots. Lewis 
aylor Farms, Route 1, Tifton, Ga. 





SHELLCRAFT 





25 ASSORTED SEASHELLS from the beaches of 
California and the Pacific Ocean. Ppd. Send only 
ee to: Pacific Shells, Box 2467, Long Beach 1, 
alif 





SUN DIALS 





VERY BEAUTIFUL SOLID BRONZE, many 
models, tree catalog of Sun Dials and Patio 
Plates. Owen, Box 54C, New Ipswich, N. H. 





WILDFLOWERS 





WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to salaiiaie a shady 
nook. Sena ar tor Free catalog. Wake Robina 
Farm, R.D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 


MEXICAN IMPORTS 
BIG FREE CATALOG 


Handtooled leather Purses and Shoes, 
Jewelry, aprons, tablecioths, novelty and 
gift items, moccasins, skirts, Mexican foods. alligator 
products. etc., aoe from MEXICO. Buy direct from 
Importer and ag * 
ard NOW t 


NORTHERN IMPORT co. 
Dept. F-12, Reed City. Michigan 


Here’s How To Tell When 
Your Subscription EXPIRES 


Last digit 
identifies 


year, 9 
a (61) 


OND 
(Oct., Nov. Dec.) 


Whenever you write us, ieee refer 
to your subscription code number. 


Changing Address? 


Then be sure to drop us a postcard listing your 
new address (include the zone number, please) 
and paste a label from your current copy of 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine to show your 
present address. Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance 
notice. 

Send to: 


Circulation Department 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
543 Westport Road 

Kansas City 11, Missouri 
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For the benefit of readers who 
are keeping a file of back issues, 
this index of subject matter is 
an annual feature. 


INDEX TO ARTICLES 
(arranged alphabetically by subjects) 
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VOLUME 3 


(African) Violet, New Color in Your Collection— 
Anne Tinari 
African Violets, Summer Resort for—C. C. Wiggans. 


African Violets Without a Green Thumb— Dorothy Schroeder. 


Allamandas—Hamilton Mason ....... 
Amaryllis, Patience Pays Off in Growing—Katherine “Walker 
Annuals, Biennials, Perennialsk—Olga R. Tiemann 


Back Yard, Planning the Small—H. W. Weber... 
Begonia Miniatures—Mrs. H. E. Dillard... oa 
Begonias, Rex, as House Plants—Virginia Withee....... 


Begonias, Rex, Under Fluorescent cesenanaaneee Brilmayer... 
—, Tuberous—Peggie a SR eee 


erried Shrubs and Vines—Molly Price 
Bird-of-Paradise—Kitty Simpson 
Bulbs, A Lesson About—Olga R. Tiemann 


Caladiums, Try as House Plants This Winter—Pat pena. 
Calla Lilies—Elvin McDonald ... 
Camellia, A New—Norville Gill spie 
Campanula Carpatica—Jean S. Sherwood. 
Carrion Flower, The Fragrant—Jewell Casey 
Caryopteris—Glenn Viehmeyer 
Catalogs, Browsing in Pursuit of Knowledge—Rachel Snyder 
(Cestrum parqui), Nature’s Own Air Deodorizer 

Keith Phillips plained 
Christmas Cactus, A Patriarch—Eunice Bearce 
(Christmas Gifts), F&G’s Santa Says......... 
Christmas Tree, Keeping It Fresh and Green— 

Victoria R. Kasperski... 
Christmas Tree, Second Look at Your—Olga ‘R. 
Chrysanthemums, All-America 
Cinerarias, Keep Cool—Bernice Brilmayer. 
Clematis, ‘Outdoor Decorating with—Stanley Woleben 
Color, Organize for—Elvin McDonald. 
Composting, Odorless—Adrienne Bond ; 
Conservation in the Garden—Olga R. Tiemann 
Corn Can Be Early—J. V. Sheap 
Crab Apples, Flowering—Mrs. J. R. Seckman..... ; 
Crocus, It’s Planting Time for the Best of—M. M. Graff. 
Cuttings, Conniving with—Katherine B. Walker a 
Cuttings, How to Take—Olga R. Tiemann. 


Tiemann. 


Daffodil, The Latest Yellow—Maud Jacobs 
Daffodils, Naturalizing—John L. Russell, Jr. 
Daffodil, The Peruvian—Fern and Rowland Hill 
Daylilies for Midseason Color—Peggie Schulz 
Daylilies in the Pink—Daisy Ferrick cet 
Dividing—Transplanting—Olga R. Tiemann 

Dry Wall, How to Plant a—Edgar L. Totten. 


Elm, The Augustine Ascending—H. R. Kemmerer 
Elm Leaf Beetle Problem, The— ye H. Hoskinson 
Evergreens, Grow Your Own Baby.................. 
Espalier a Plant—Marilyn Sibley 


Fruit Snatcher—Bil Toman... 

Fruit Trees, Protecting from Rabbits- —Mary M. Smith. 
Flowers for Spring—Fred Widmoyer and James L. Taylor 
Flower Box City, The—Jerol H. Garrison 


Gaillardia, Good Old—Jean S. Sherwood 

Garden, A Plan for Children—Olga R. Tiemann. 

Garden Publications, State and Federal—R. R. Thomasson 
Garden Workshop, Have a—Peggie Schulz 

Gardening, New Items—Frank A. Bartonek ; 
Geraniums, Those Impudent Dwarf—Mary Ellen Ross 
Gesneriads Really Bloom Indoors—Elvin McDonald 

Gift Plant, Keep Happy—Katherine Walker : * 
Gladiolus, All-America . 

Gladiolus, Why Not Grow— Charles T. Larus. 

Golden Rain Trees Give Joy in Every Season—Sarah Peters 
Gourds, Fun With—Zelda M. Masten as 

Grapes, New, for American Gardens—H. C. Barrett 
Grapes for a Reliable Fruit Crop -Sarah Peters i 
Greenhouse, Fun for Five with a—Luella Thornburgh 
(Greenhouse), Happy Hours Under Glass—Kitty Simpson. 
(Greenhouse), Six Green Thumbs—Caryl Krueger 

Ground Covers—Indoor Style—Elvin McDonald 


Hollies. Hints on How to Grow Happy—Ambrose Brownell 
Home Landscaping, What to Know About 
Hibiscus Green Star—Lula Quinlan 
Hotbed Is Easy to Build, This—Charles Coleman 
Hotkaps, Gardening with—Elvin McDonald 


Hybridizers, Project for—Elvin McDonald........... Bake ss 


Inch Plants, The—Bernice. Brilmayer 

Irises, Four Winning—W. F. Scott, Jr............. 
Iris, It’s Fun to Hybridize—Ernest Jubb s 
Irises, Notes on Arranging—Mrs. F. K. Bryan... 
Irises of 1959, The Five 

Iris Parade Move Along, The. 2 
Iris Season, Lengthen the—Pat Shedesky 

Tris Species for the High Plains—Lys Housley 
Irises, Summer-Long Color from—Lys Housley 
Ivy Tree, An—Harriet Billings ae 
Ixoras Indoors—Hamilton Mason 
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(Japanese Iris), Summer Rainbows—E. S. Henderson 
Kaempferias—Elvin McDonald. ......................-.- ; 


Lawn Diseases—Malcolm C. Shurtleff... 

Lawn Grass, Let It Do Your Weeding— ae W. Schery...... 

Lawn, Leveling Your—Karl Schreiber............. 

Lawn Mower, Let’s Shop for a—Frank Bartonek aia 

Lawn Mowers, Power Driven—Gomer Richards, M.D..... 

Lawn, Seeding a Brand New—A. E. Cott.. 

Leaves, Harvest Your—Charles Coleman..... 

Leea Coccinea—Katherine Walker ......... 

Lilies, Hybrid Are Changing American “Gardens— 
Romaine B. Ware ; 

Lily, A New Easter—Stanley Woleben 

Lily, The Belladona—Maud Jacobs......... 

Lily Gift Plant, There’s Second Bloom in . Your 

Lily, Madonna—Rose Ross ...... 

(Lily), Seeing Is Believing About Enchantment. 

Loosestrifes, The Rosy—Daisy Ferrick.......................... 


Miniature Indoor Gardens—Olga R. Tiemann : 
Minnesota’s New Landscape Arboretum—Leon Snyder... 
Mutation—Nature’s Sport—Elvin McDonald... 


New Gardening Items for 1960, Picture Report— 
Frank A. Bartonek 


Onions, Do You Know Your—Irma B. Bennett 
Orchids, Easiest of Window Sill—Kari Berggrav 


Pansies, Grow Plenty of—Eva Schroeder.............. 
Passion Vines Flourish in Northern Gardens- 
Florence Knock ..... 
Peanuts for Garden Variety— ‘Don WwW ebb... 
Peonies to Grow and Show—Allen Harper... 
Penstemons, What’s New in—Glenn Viehmeyer 
Perfume for Your Window Garden—Kay Corbin 
Pest Control for Your Lawn—Harold Gunderson 
Philodendrons—Elvin McDonald ........ 
Phlox, The Perennial Favorite—Eva Harrison. 
Plant With a Compass—Bebe Miles........ 
Plantain Lilies in = Shade—E. S. Henderson 
Plants, An Album of 
Plants, Portrait Gallery of Small Clans- 
Plants, Sleepy—Elvin McDonald ....... 
Plants, Spade Work for Collected Fred Nisbet 
Plants, The Art of Selecting the Right- 
Plants, The Private World of—Olga R. Tiemann 
(Poinsettias) I Rejuvenate the Old Plant- 
Emily Seaber Parcher ‘ 
(Poinsettias) I Take Cuttings to ‘Get New Plants. 
Marion B. Williams 
Possumhaw, A Deciduous Holly—R. R. Thomasson..... 
Pots to Plant—Elvin McDonald 
Power Up to Clear the Snow—Frank Bartonek 
Pumpkins and Squash for Your Home Garden 
Pyracantha, A Simple Way to Have More 


Rhododendrons and Azaleas in the Midwest— 
R. Milton Carleton ‘ 

Rock Garden Plants, Ironclad—Edgar Totten 

Rosemary, Herb of Christmas—Robert C. Baur 

Roses, All-America for 1960..... 

Rose, Fairy—Bebe Miles 

Roses, King of the—Fred Nisbet 

Roses, Miniature—Elvin McDonald 

Roses, Southern Tea—Kitty Simpson 

Roses, Starlets in the Spotlight 

Roses, Taking Blue Ribbon to a Show—Robert H. Rucker 

Rose That Stops Cars, The—Frank M. Kleiler 


Salad Garden—Lee Thompson 

Sassafras Tree, The—Rebecca Gilliam. 
(Seed Starting Mix), Don’t Let "Em Die! 
Seeds, Look What’s Packed in a Packet of 
Shade Plants—Elvin McDonald 

Soil pH Makes the Difference—Dorothy Schroeder 
Strawberry Patch, How to Make It Last—Sadie G. Lasley 
Strawberry Plants, Transplanting—E. P. Field 


Tar Paper Pots, Plant at Your Own Convenience Using— 
Alice U. Smith : 

Tomatoes, Plastic Covers for Early—R. E. Wester 

Travelers Who Help Us Garden—Olea R. Tiemann 

Transplanting Trick—Lachlan MacDonald 

Trees, Oriental—R. R. Thomasson 

Tulips—How and When to Lift—Betty Brinhart 

Vines, The Friendly—Sam Caldwell 

Violet, The Birdsfoot—R. R. Thomasson 


Walnuts, Hardy English—Clarice Hickox 
Water Saving But Watering—Maxine Sickels 
Weed, What Is a—Olga R. Tiemann 


Zoysia Grasses Are Not Aggressive—Lula Quinlan 
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THEY SWING AT A TOUCH! New and handsome 
wrought iron plant racks to accent your 
window areas. Saves floor space. Heavy steel; 
semi-gloss black finish. Each rack holds 5 
plants on removable fluted trays. Accommo- 


dates pots with up to 3” bottoms. Racks 
across the bottom. 


measure 40” high x 13” 

Decorative hardware included. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. $14.95 pair ppd. east of Miss. 
Please add $1.00 postage west of Miss. $2.00 
Canada. Poulette Welding Co., Dept. M2, 
Kempton, Pa. 


FREE CRAFT BLUEPRINTS to make all items 
shown above and about 20 more. You get 
these by saving money now on trial sub- 
scription to Workbench Magazine. (Pub- 
lished every other month.) Here’s a source 
of homecraft-workshop projects with easy to 
read directions. Lavishly pictured photos 
and drawings. Also pages of do-it-yourself 
data. Send $1.00 for 10 months, (5 issues). 
Get plans free. Write Workbench, 503 


Handcraft Bldg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Hollies 
(Continued from page 24) 

concentric walls of wire netting about 
the holly and to fill in the space be- 
tween with leaves and lawn clippings. 
This forms an insulating wall about a 
foot thick around the tree, but leaves 
the holly free to breathe in her eskimo 
hut. A sack of leaves is kept handy 
to throw over the top of the enclosure 
during snow storms or sub-zero 
weather. 
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PLANT OF THE MONTH CLUB. Unique year 
‘round gift. Monthly, person receives selec- 
tion of unusual plants or bulbs. Many im- 
ported from India, Africa, Japan and other 
distant lands. Inspiring Star of Bethlehem 
(above) — originated in Mediterranean 
areas—among first selections. Easy-to-follow 
planting instructions. All guaranteed to grow! 
Attractive gift cards in your name. Year 
bonus, 32-page book, “Growing House 
Plants.” 6 months, $7.50. Full year, $13.00. 
Plant of the Month Club, Dept. T-16, Des 
Moines 4, Iowa. 


4. Another helpful aid is one de- 
signed to reduce evaporation of mois- 
ture from the leaves and stems of the 
hollies. Any steps to counteract de- 
structive dehydration will prove most 
helpful. Some gardeners spray with 
water to produce an ice film or coat- 
ing on the holly and others anticipate 
freezing weather by spraying the foli- 
age thoroughly with one of the breath- 
ing plastic coatings which are intended 
to reduce wilting. We spray every one 
of our hollies before sending them on 
their journeys across the continent. 
It is helpful in summertime as well, 
and is almost a must for transplanting 
success. ¢ 


Selecting the Right Plant 
(Continued from page 15) 

(Malus hupehensis, often listed as M. 
theifera) has rather dull fruits which 
do not persist very long. On the other 
hand, the crabapple variety ‘Bobwhite’ 
regularly holds its fruits until January 
or February, when the birds finally eat 
the frost-softened fruit. 

Whole books have been written on 
the value that some plants have in 
attracting birds. It’s a fascinating and 
rewarding study in itself. 


Consider the Leaves 


The leaves of plants should come 
in for proper regard, too. Many leaves, 
even though they may not be ever- 


BY MAIL 


COACHELLA VALLEY’S UNSURPASSED DATES. Fresh 
tree ripened dates — choice naturals only. 
Naturally and organically grown. Unsulphured 
and untreated in any way — thus retaining 
those Oh So Important vitamins and minerals. 
Perfect for holiday gifts. 2 lbs., $2.25; 3 lbs. 
$3.30; 5 Ibs. flat (miniature) $5.25. 15-lb. 
flat, $10.50. Prices include postage. Mail 
anywhere in United States or Europe. Add 
-20 per pound for foreign shipment. Air-Lil 
Date Paks, P.O. Box 1673, Indio, California. 
green, have great attraction value. 
The lovely red new growth of pho- 
tinia, the delicate blue-green of the 
Arctic willow and the dark green, 
rough leaflets of Rugosa roses are all 
useful in making garden pictures. 
Many other effects are just waiting 
to be used when you study leaves for 
their color, texture, size, persistence 
and even fragrance. 


Buds and Bark 


And finally, buds and barks should 
not be overlooked. The fat, furry buds 
of the star magnolia (Magnolia stel- 
lata) are a muted, but appealing, 
spot in the winter landscape. So, too, 
are the delicate, pendulous buds of 
the Japanese andromeda (Pieris ja- 
ponica). Other examples are every- 
where to be found. As for the bark, 
we tend to recognize the white of 
birches but neglect the glowing orange 
of Scotch pine, the soft gray of 
beeches, the rich mahogany of cher- 
ries and the creaminess of sycamores. 
Lovely pictures can be painted with 
such colors, especially for the winter 
landscape. 

There is no need to belabor the 
point further, even though other char- 
acteristics might well be mentioned. 
It should be quite evident by now 
that knowing your plants before you 
buy can mean more beauty, less work 
and a longer season of interest. 
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THE FLORACART — GARDEN ON WHEELS. The 
original, most popular moveable garden! Two 
models; 3 Trays, $52.50; 2 Trays, $41.50. 
(Light fixtures Large-capacity 
leak-proof galvanized trays, 19” x 49”. Rugged 


additional. ) 


lifetime construction of satin aluminum tub- 
ing. Ball-bearing wheels. Guaranteed. Order 


today or write for catalog and information 
on new accessories. Tube Craft, Inc., Dept. 


M, 1311 W. 80th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Further, the necessary study, both 
from books and at the nearest nurs- 
ery or arboretum, actually increases 
your enjoyment of gardening. 

Now, once again, don’t feel that I 
am advocating the absolute elimina- 
tion of all plants which require spray- 
ing, some winter protection, special 
soil or some other extra chores. 

The point is precisely this: Use the 
trouble free plants with multiple at- 
traction values for the basic frame- 
work of your garden. Then determine 
which specialty plants, requiring extra 
maintenance, you desire sufficiently so 
that the extra work is worthwhile. 

Roses belong in the “extra work” 
category, but few if any plants give 
more for the attention they demand. 
Azaleas in Illinois are for specialists, 
yet many grow them there and feel 
that they are worth the effort. You 
can add a score of examples without 
trouble. 

Only you can determine how far 
you want to go in this direction. You 
will be wise if you tend to underesti- 
mate your desires. It is always easy 
to expand a planting if and when 
you find that you have excess energy 
and enthusiasm. On the other hand, 
if you go too far, too soon, gardening 
will become hard and never ending 
work and the enjoyment will be lost. 

Don’t let your impulses lead you 
into that unfortunate mistake. ¢ 
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MARKET BY MAIL 


ONLY $129.95 FOR VERSATILE W-W Shredder- 
Grinder, power-equipped ($96.00 less power ) . 
This quality Model A W-W unit will handle 
virtually all the shredding and grinding jobs 
for home gardeners and small operators. Inter- 
changeable shredding bars and grinding screen 
let you grind ... shred .. . screen . . . pul- 
verize of mix organic matter, compost, soil 
just the way you want it. Even handles dry 
leaves, phosphate rocks, peat moss, small 
bones, etc. Balanced for easy portability. 
Choice of gas or electric power. Larger models 
available. Prices f.o.b. Wichita. Liberal terms. 
Write W-W Grinder Corp., 2957-C No. 
Market, Wichita 4, Kansas. 


101 AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS, 
by Jewell Casey, 101 pages, illustrated, 
Vantage Press, $3.00. 

Among gardeners of the southwestern 
plains Jewell Casey has been known for 
years as an important chronicler and pho- 
tographer of native flowers. Since her death 
in 1958 ended her frequent appearances in 
periodicals nationally and of the region, 
it is fitting to have a large portion of her 
work placed permanently in this little 
book. The flowers pictured and described 
are those found in the Southwest, although 
many also are familiar throughout the land. 

The descriptions are non-technical, and 
the photographs are of her usual precise 
good quality. 


MEDITATIONS ON GARDEN 
THEMES, Josephine Robertson, 112 
pages, Abingdon Press, $1.75. 

For those who like to study the deeper 
meanings and lasting values revealed by 
gardening, this little book will be an in- 
spiration. It consists of 51 complete short 
devotional lessons, each on a different 
gardening theme. 


STUNNING CHRISTMAS GIFT for gardeners! You 
not only give Burpee Flower Seeds, the world’s 
finest, in gold-stamped clear plastic gift box 
—you pay only $1.00 for this big $2.00 value. 
You give a whole season of remembrance—a 
gardenful of color and fragrance the whole 
family will enjoy. Some of these seven kinds 
are so new many have never seen them. Each 
Packet has a color picture, and bears its regu- 
lar price—total $2.00. You pay only $1 each 
for $2 presents, postpaid! Avoid shopping 
jams, order several today. Money-Back Guar- 
antee. W. Atlee Burpee Co., 409 Burpee 
Bldg., Phila. 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa or 
Riverside, Calif. 


KEEP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 
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SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. 
non-caustic. 


Non-poisonous, 
Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 postpaid. Northel Distributors, 
GF-12, P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR— bouncy foam crepe 
soles. Over 223 sizes in stock! Choice leather, 
handlaced, flexible, smartly styled and qual- 
ity made. Women’s full & half sizes 3 to 13, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Red, Smoke. Taffytan, 
White, Black. All purchases subject to ex- 
change or money-back. Fast delivery — 
COD’s accepted. Factory-to-you Special 
Offer: $5.95 plus 50c post. Moccasin-Craft, 
58-FT Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Don’t EVER get the idea that there 
isn’t a special Santa Claus just for 
gardeners. In what other activity 
could one get such an assortment and 
variety of “mouth watering” catalogs? 
They are informative too. 

One of the interesting things, of 
course, is to look for the new and 
unusual flowers, plants and vegetables. 
I get hours of pleasure going through 
the various catalogs and picking out 
some of the things that I haven’t been 
familiar with in the past. This doesn’t 
mean that they must be new introd- 
ductions, but new as far as our par- 
ticular yard is concerned. 

The petunias, zinnias, marigolds, 
and snapdragons, of course, are the 
backbone of the annual flower garden. 
But each year there are new varieties 
to try. Dianthus, digitalis (foxglove) , 
pyrethrum and by all means delphi- 
nium, are the musts among the per- 
ennials and biennials. 

While many of you have undoubt- 
edly grown some of these flowers, it 
is by pouring over my well thumbed 
catalogs that I have become familiar 
with salpiglossis, dimorphotheca, Exa- 
cum affine, and the like. 


There has been furred and feath- 
ered activity in the back yard. 

During the summer we are fre- 
quently visited by a kingfisher. He is 
welcome. Our gold fish in the lily pool 
propagate so profusely that I had 
hoped he’d thin them out. 


A few days ago he was on the 
light cable over the pool. He was 
peering down through the ice at 
the fish. I wish I were able to say 
that he dived at them and smacked 
into the hard, cold ice. That would 
make a good story, but honesty 
prevents my saying that. I had al- 
ways assumed that kingfishers went 
south for the winter; but this one 
certainly did not. 


te ate sy ea une a Ms 


With the bird feeder on a swivel 
turning with the wind, it is always 
dry inside. When the jays show up 
the other birds leave. Just now, a jay 
landed on the feeder vane. There were 
two sparrows inside that didn’t see 
him coming. I thought they would kill 
themselves flying against the glass try- 
ing to get out. 

Contrary to his reputation, Mr. Jay 
just sat there being a perfect gentle- 
man—to my surprise—until the spar- 
rows got away, then he hopped on 
into the feeding area. It is interesting 
to watch the different birds eat. The 
cardinals can crack the sunflower seed 
in their beaks. The jays can’t. They 
pick up a seed, hop out with it, and 
hold it between their feet. Then they 
proceed to peck away at it until they 
get it open and the kernel out. 

Just as we were finishing dinner 
last evening, we heard a thud, then 
came a second and a third. There on 
the living room picture-window sill 
was a bewildered junco. After resting 
a minute, he faced the glass and tried 
to fly again. The beating of his wings 
raised him up the glass. After several 
tries at this, he flew off into the dark. 
The next day on the outside was a 
small gray feather in the center of 
the window. It is a wonder he didn’t 
kill himself. Bet he has a headache. 


Picked the first pansies today. These 
were started from seeds a few months 
ago. They are a winter-blooming va- 
riety, and the stems are a foot long. 
These will continue to bloom in the 
greenhouse, or you can pot them up 
for window growing. They don’t re- 


ters 


quire too much light, but will like 
some sun part of the time when days 
are short. 


By late November about every- 
thing unprotected will be frozen 
back. The exception usually is 
sweet English violets. You can still 
pick a few of them where they 
have been protected by the over- 
hanging leaves. These were staried 
as a single plant a year or so ago. 
Now we have a complete row of 
them outlining the edge of the lath 
house. They will gladly pay their 
keep just for the beauty of their 
leaves. But they will also give you 
the fresh flowers after everything 
else in the garden has gone. Better 
try some. You'll enjoy them. (A 
word of warning: the native woods 
violet will scatter its seed all over, 
and soon become a yard and lawn 
pest.) 


I don’t know how far north you 
can grow the American holly. Our 
trees have made it for several winters 
now. They don’t grow as fast as I 
would like—but what does? There are 
a number of holly trees in Kansas 
City that have reached 15 or so feet 
in height. 

One of the most interesting plant- 
ings of American holly that I have 
seen is along what they call Bath 
House Row in Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
It probably extends for a quarter of 
a mile. The trees are 25 or more years 
old by now, very uniform, practically 
every one a female tree. This means 
they are covered with red berries, and 
during the Christmas season they put 
colored lights in these trees. At dusk 
when the lights are turned on, with 
the green leaves and the red berries it 
makes a sight to be remembered. Com- 
pleting the picture, they have huge 
grandiflora magnolias growing in the 
parkway along the sidewalk.—J.E.T. 
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the first and only time. 
JACKSON & PERKINS® . 
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ROSES: 


can be offered here~- 


GLORIOUS ROSES THAT 
BLOOM AT EYE LEVEL! 


for 1960 | planting 





Here is a rare opportunity to 
grow J&P’s Modern Tree 
Roses! And what roses they 
are —far superior in beauty, 
size and quality to the regular 












































































FREE 


SPRING 1960 
ROSE 
CATALOG 


1 9 : 
bush roses. You're sure to thrill Ready soon!—the great- 
r to the giant double blooms — est catalog in our 88 
5 exquisitely formed, enchant- years of rose-growing 
I ingly fragrant, brilliantly col- leadership! 50 pages in 
ored — glorious roses blooming PRI Cc E S -_ a — 
e at eye level! show the world’s fines 
Roses — Hybrid Teas, 
s $75 Floribundas, Climbers, 
t ALL GUARANTEED TO LIVE AND BLOOM IN YOUR 1960 GARDEN 6 ea Miniatures, etc. Mail 
. — : coupon to reserve your 
Whether you have a tiny plot or a stem, they transplant easily, handle ANY 2 Fort125° copy now. 
i palatial estate these lovely blooms _ well for winter protection — and are 
will transform your garden into a not subject to borers and other ills 
e haven of loveliness. Plant them any- common in stems of earlier kinds. 
h where — make informal gardens more However, Tree Roses take years 
:. radiant, small gardens more intimate, longer to produce than bush roses — 
f formal gardens more stately! so our supply is comparatively limited. 
These J&P Modern Tree Roses are To make your 1960 garden the most 
‘S amazingly easy to grow! Grown on a ___ beautiful you’ve ever had — be sure to 
special strain of Multiflora root and order Tree Roses now! 
y 
d JACKSON & PERKINS CO. i 
it | 112 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
k | Please send me, at the proper planting time for my locality, ————— | Ivo 
| J&P MODERN TREE ROSES ($6.75 each; 2 for $12.50; 6 for $35.50), | re Fashion 
h | in the varieties I have indicated below. ' ry White 
it Send me, as soon as it comes off the press, a FREE copy of the Warm ashall 
: | J&P Spring 1960 Rose Catalog. | Maraj Pink 
» ! 
ss 1 quantity VARIETY wh ree” 
; | New Yo 
e | | Velvety req 
F Orange-scaries Pageant 
7 | 1 Gail Borden 
| i Pink and apricot 
| I enclose $........ in full payment. 1 
PORMED soc cce epee cocccvcccccececcecgecccces cocccce cece scecceccece ; 
PNG sa hah ddcacscccnsssbeveciececcconccctscecescveccntocee 
| CU. cccccccccveccccccccccccccccosece Zone... .State.......eeeeees ! World's Largest Rose Growers 
A A ES SN Se CGN Lene RN ES RE SS et ro Ge et mee 





Newark, NEW YORK 


GIANT SIZE FRUIT: 
TARK, DWARF TREES 


TMM mmm Rll!) 


STARK BRO’S 
ZU 4 ewe ye V2: 


- 


Contains Valuable Landscape 
Planning Information 


See How Easily You Can 
Grow Apples, Peaches, Pears 
—Even in a Tiny Backyard! SENSATIONAL 
on Big ave St pepe Coles Phetepmeeh DISCOVERY! 
. | ata = H ee how a ‘‘vest 
SEE PAGES 1 ond 6-11 tor i} pocket”” backyard can be a Garden of ARKRIMSQ 
New Miracle FRUIT-SPUR TYPE Apple Tree : s Eden with Stark Dwarf Trees! No bigger ARKRIMSQ . 
STARKRIMSON DELICIOUS ® Bisbeo Stroin - if than a lilac bush, they Bisbee Apple— 


Supply « Very Limited. Order Early! 


7 


ASR ee 


BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 
2260, Louisiana, Missouri 
FREE, Stark Fruit-Landscape Catalog 
natura color Paton of your 418 ——s of fui Tree DWARF prs 


o 


z 


tuit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Flowering Trees, Shade T: 
er . and amazing new STARKRIMSON 


need 20 Fruit Trees or more just check here for facts on GROWING al 
FRUIT FOR PROFIT. 4 


or 
© Send me your special offer for early orders! 


Ist initial 2nd initial last name 


R.F.O, or Street Address (very important) 


0. a Bene___Siate_ 
-Making Sales Pians and FREE 


“Quality Varietion to friends, a | q—_——_ 
time. No 


grow bushels of luscious 
full-size apples, peaches 
or pears QUICKER— 
fruit as big and fine as 
on regular-size trees. Just 
reach up and harvest! 
Ideal for borders. See 
exclusive Leader Va- 
rieties in Dwarf and 
Standard Fruit Trees 
. 418 outstanding va- 
rieties of U.S. Patented 
Fruits, glorious Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines... from 
world’s largest nursery 
now in its 144th y 
Mail coupon TODAY! t 


Exclusive ROSES! 


See Stark 


Burbank 
Varieties 


acclaim- See the 


winning amazing 
Roses in full Sather Henini Stark Golden Delicious. Have 32 Stark DWARFS. 


color. Big 2-year 
field-grown Ever- 
bloomers bloom 


Fruit Creations, 
which we intro- 


U.S. Plant Patent No. 1565 
So that sensational Stark- 
rimson Delicious apples 
could be grown in home 
yards, on farms, and in the 
commercial orchards of the 
world, Stark Bro’s paid 

)00 for original tree. 

use this YOUNGER- 

aring, HEAVIER-bear- 

ing Fruit-s r Type Tree 

is so new and different, it 
was awarded U. 


For complete Stark Catz g 
rush the coupon TODAY! 


LETTERS OF PRAISE 


FIRST CROP PAYS FOR TREES 
“At 2 years | picked over a bushel from Stark 
DWARF Starking Delicious, % bushel from 


Proud of them all.” 
C. E Ball, W. Va. 


APPLES IN TWO YEARS 


FIRST Summer! See duced to the “Two years ago we planted 8 of your Dwarf 
‘ ie 


these glorious prize World and which 


Apple Trees. They grew beyond expectations. 
One tree bore 39 apples, another about 20 


winners and all the are obtainable apples at two years.” 


old-time favorites. 


INTO EASY CASH! 


Full time, spare time—it's easy 


ONLY from us. 
TURN SPARE HOURS 9 


Earned 
$5,720.08 


Jim Kirkpatrick of 
idaho earned 


to make good money taking of- —¢5 720 08 last year 
ders for Stark Bro's nursery writing orders for 
stock. Check coupon for FREE Stark Bro's in his 
money-making kit. Noobligation. spare time. 


F. E. Cutler, M.D., Lincoln Co., Ore. 
Kelly Six of Michigan 
WORSERIES & 
orders for the Stark 80X 2260, (oni, ie. 


$3,406.62 in 
wince STARK 
added $3,406.62 to his 
year's income writing 
Bro’s Nurseries in his LARGEST IN WORLD— 
spare time. OLDEST IN AMERICA 








